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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skill to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


DIXON 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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Rotten 


6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 


Typhonite 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 
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ARCHITECTURE 


is telephone stand for use in hotel 
jhies, designed by John Ensor_ of 
wouto, won the citation of merit granted 
the Association of Canadian Industrial 
signers for the best work done by one 
its members during the past year. 
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“Petroleum Architecture’—photographer Frank Reeson. A study emphasizing 


both the interesting form and functional design of the modern oil refinery. 


Encouragement from Industry for the advancement of 


Canadian culture is an investment in our country’s future. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


When you paint you give a good deal 
of thought to careful mixing. Whatever 
variations you want in the mixed colour, 
you assume and expect that the tube of 
(say) Flake White you pick up is itself 
consistent—as perfect as the last tube. 
Rowney saves you worry by ensuring a 


perfection that comes from constant 
consultation with practical painters: 
from frequent tests; from thorough 
records; from unremitting research. 
And behind each process there is a 
century and a half of experience in the 
making of oil paints. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sole Canadian Representative 
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Arts. This programme extends over four years during the 
first three of which shop courses are given at the Institute. 
Professional subjects are given at the Calgary Branch of 
the Faculty of Education. Final year is given at the Faculty 
of Education, Edmonton. 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible 
art organizations in Canada a well established 
service of travelling exhibitions. Additional 
bookings are now being made for the following: 


“Canadian Group of Painters. Available August, 1952. 
“Canadian Society of Graphic Art. Available April, 1952. 
“Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. Available March, 1952. 
“Sarah Robertson Memorial Exhibition. Available November, 1951. 
Colour Lithographs by Contemporary British Artists. 
Available November onwards 
“Royal Canadian Academy Diploma Works Exhibition. 
Available September, 1952. 
*What is Modern Painting? Available November onwards 
The Development of Painting in Canada (descriptive panels). 
Available November onwards 
*Three Post War Houses. Available November onwards 
Elements of Design. Available November onwards 
Design in Industry (photographic panels). Available November onwards 
\/hat an Art Centre can do for Your Community. 
Available November onwards 
tLook at Your Neighbourhood. Available November onwards 


New exhibitions Descriptive panels from the Museum of Modern Art. 


Charges on a pro rata basis. 


Further information on request. 


Reproductions 


Colour reproductions in various sizes are available of many of the paintings 
in the National Collection 


Films, slides, lectures and other educational material also available 


Information on request to the Director 
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Goopripce Roserts. Georgian Bay. Water colour. Collection: Dr. R. H. Hubbard 


When that moment comes ... the moment when I realize that I have grasped and am 
setting down some inexplicable meaning that had lain sleeping till then among the trees and 
fields or within the fruit and dishes of a still life or in the body of a model, I ask myself as 1 
have a thousand times what it is. The feeling of fear in the face of a mystery—what mystery? 

“Do you work in fear and trembling?”, Blake once asked Samuel Palmer, then a student. 
“Indeed I do, Sir”, replied Palmer. “Then you'll do”, was the rejoinder. 

As well as being a fear induced by the realization that one has been vouchsafed a revelation 
(and I say this at the risk of sounding extravagant), there is the fear that it may be suddenly 
snatched from one. 

Is this the inevitable accompaniment to that state in which we all too rarely find ourselves, 
a state of receptive alertness and of very delicate balance so easily destroyed? Like a tight-rope 
walker in a dream-like state of composure, yet always aware of the gulf at his feet, mmust the 
artist always feel both the elation and the uneasiness? 

One is made forcibly aware of the tension under which one has been working by the sense 
of relief with which one contemplates a work well done, or of extreme dejection before a badly 
realized work. There is no truce to this conflict until the brushes are laid down. 
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Art and the Radio Audience 


GEORGE ROBERTSON 


LMOST since its inception, radio has been 
A considered eminently suitable as a critical 
medium. Especially during the past few years, 
books, music, motion pictures, theatre, even 
radio itself, have been subjected to the critical 
appraisal of Canada’s broadcasters. Indeed, in 
most of these departments, radio has succeeded 
in developing a standard of criticism often 
superior to its average counterpart in the daily 
and periodic press. 

With its growing proficiency in this field, 
radio has come to devote more and more time 
to broadcast criticism. For several years now, 
the C.B.C. has given over a half hour of its top 
Sunday night listening time to the programme, 
Critically Speaking, in addition to many other 
regional and local broadcasts of critical re- 
views. In the autumn of 1949, one of the 
Corporation’s Toronto outlets amalgamated 
several of its weekly critical programmes and 
produced a new Sunday afternoon series under 
the general title, C/BC Views the Shows, in- 
corporating commentaries on all the arts and 
entertainments in Toronto. At that time, it 
became necessary to attempt a review of one 
field which had been virtually ignored by the 
broadcast medium—art and art exhibitions. 

When C.B.C. approached me to ask if I 
would be interested in handling this section of 
the programme, it was with some misgivings I 
agreed to do so for a trial period. As a writer 
and broadcaster, I had had some experience 
with critical reviewing in other fields, but 
the totally visual nature of art made me more 
than a little skeptical about its possibilities in 
a purely aural medium. With books, movies 
and theatre, the reviewer can and does make 
use of plot summaries, quotations, and so 
forth, as a structure from which he can 
communicate his ideas to the radio audience. 
Even the music critic deals with an art that 
incorporates sound and, in many instances, he 
is discussing familiar subject matter. On the 
other hand, reviewing art by radio presents 
the clear challenge of reproducing, unaided 
by anything but the sound of words, a totally 
visual impression in terms that will conjure 


up an interesting and reasonably accurate 
image in the listeners’ minds. 

After two seasons of radio art reviewing, 
I firmly believe the medium can be used 
effectively for a certain type of art criticism. 
But those two seasons have taught me the 
essential differences between this medium and 
the printed word. 

One of the first and most important lessons 
I learned concerned the audience. I discovered 
that, unlike the readers of most art periodicals, 
newspaper and magazine reviews and critical 
essays, a large percentage of listeners were 
probably unable to name half a dozen Cana- 
dian painters—had quite possibly never enter- 
tained a critical opinion about art more pro- 
found than “I know what I like”. Yet, because 
they were waiting for the drama or movie 
review which followed, they were reasonably 
content to hear me out. For this reason, it 
was necessary to approach each broadcast 
from a strict “review” angle and attempt to 
provoke some measure of curiosity on the 
part of the general listener. At the same time, 
I wanted to speak from a clearly established 
point of view for those who would be seeking 
information and opinion. Within this area of 
expression, through trial and error, I began to 
discover what I consider to be radio’s most 
effective role in the art field. 

Among other things, I learned that the 
reviewer's normal jargon is even more con- 
founding on the air than it is in print. Terms, 
such as “line”, “form”, “tone” and “feeling”, 
are perhaps justifiable if you can qualify them 
during the course of a lengthy written analysis 
of an artist’s style. In radio (where the word, 
once said, is gone), they only serve to muddle 
the sense of what you’re attempting to say. 
For the same reason an over-elaborate, too 
technical commentary helps only to lose the 
listener in a labyrinth of co-related explana- 
tions. The quickest route to aural clarity is to 
talk directly about actual works. Colour and 
object descriptions are helpful, particularly if 
one is able successfully to relate them to re- 
cognizable patterns in daily living. Thematic 
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comparisons can also be valuable, especially 
when dealing with the work of established 
artists with whose general style the informed 
listener may be familiar. Most of all, radio 


lends itself admirably to an informal discussion 
of the background and effect of an exhibition 
which, when presented with a few provoca- 


tive high-lights, is very important in stimulat- 
ing the listeners’ interest in current art activity. 

During the past year, the C.B.C. has con- 
tinued to experiment with the broadcasting 
of art topics, and while it is difficult to gauge 
the actual influence of occasional programmes 
on the national network, they appear to have 
been well received by both artists and listeners. 
Last year, for example, in a series of three 
half-hour broadcasts on C.B.C. Wednesday 
Night, A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer and 
Lawren Harris gave an informal history of 
the Group of Seven. During the winter, 
Jacques de Tonnancour participated in a two- 
hour symposium on Modernism in the Arts, 
which provided an excellent opportunity for 
a modern artist to explain his position and 
attitudes in relation to his audience. The Sun- 
day night broadcast, Critically Speaking, has 
included occasional reviews of important art 
shows and Canadian art books, and C.B.C. 
Vancouver has made effective use of the West 
Coast sculptress, Beatrice Lennie, in instruc- 
tional art broadcasts directed to women 
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Before the microphone 
at an opening of the 
annual exhibition of 
the Ontario Society of 
Artists 


Left to right: Tom Roberts, 
Clair Stewart, Cleeve Horne, 
R. York Wilson, L. A. C. Panton 


listeners in that region. 

There is little doubt that this kind of broad- 
casting, if continued, will eventually exercise 
a strong influence in stimulating the interest 
of listeners in Canadian art generally. Through 
intelligent reviews of significant exhibitions, 
interviews with artists, forum discussions of 
artists’ problems and lively debates on aes- 
thetic differences, the medium is capable of 
making a very worth while contribution to 
the cause of listener enlightenment. 

It is this aspect of radio that is most gratify- 
ing to an art reviewer. If it is his view (as it 
is mine) that the best function to be served 
is a general heightening of interest in art and 
artists, the immediacy and personal impact of 
radio is one of the best weapons he owns. 
The response of the interested radio listener 
in this regard is a tacit testimonial to the 
power of the medium. I am constantly sur- 
prised by the number of people who scold or 
thank me for having prompted them on one 
or another of my Sunday broadcasts to see 
an exhibition. One Toronto art dealer, who 
wanted to discover the effectiveness of a news- 
paper advertisement he had inserted, asked all 
visitors the following week where they had 
learned of the exhibition his gallery was  hold- 
ing. To our mutual surprise, he discovered 
some seventy per cent of his viewers had come 
as a result of hearing the CJBC broadcast. 
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There are, of course, some particularly dis- 
concerting features about reviewing art on 
the air. The most common is the constant 
danger of being misrepresented or misquoted 
by someone who has listened to the broadcast 
not quite carefully. Recently, Sydney Key, 
curator of the Toronto Gallery, asked me, 
good-naturedly, why I had aired the opinion 
that the Gallery put on shameful shows com- 
pared with the excellent efforts of the com- 
mercial art dealers. He admitted the report 
had reached him second-hand, and thought it 
was probably garbled. It could hardly have 
been more so. What I had said was almost 
precisely the opposite. I also get occasional 
complaints from listeners who protest that 
my spoken description of an exhibition has 
misled them into expecting something totally 
different from what they saw. I was once 


severely reprimanded for not warning listeners 
about the “totally unorthodox” colouring with 


Puytuis Janes. Hallowe'en (1948). 


which André Biéler set down some of his 
lively water-colour figures. But, regardless of 
what they say, I am always pleased when I 
realize that people have been moved to see 
for themselves, after hearing my impressions. 

This is the most important point about art 
reviewing on the radio: it gets through to 
people who might never otherwise encounter 
it. If it succeeds in doing nothing more than 
creating an awareness of Canadian art, it ful- 
fils an invaluable function. I remember—this 
was at about the time Leslie Wismer, M.P.P., 
had delivered a much publicized attack on 
modern art in the Ontario Legislature—a 
young girl telling me about her , visit to 
the Toronto Gallery, after I had broadcast a 
review of Arthur Lismer’s one-man show. “I 
didn’t understand very much of it,” she ad- 
mitted, “but this fellow Wismer sure knows 
how to paint.” She had the name wrong, but, 
somehow, it didn’t matter. 


Drawing 


From one of the exhibitions reviewed in the radio talks of George Robertson 


courtesy, Picture Loan Society, Toronto 
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The Seigneur of Lotbiniére — 


His “Excursions daguerriennes” 


Fo" anyone with a taste for the more exotic 
by paths of Canadian history, last May’s 
issue of the Magazine of Art, published by the 
American Federation of Arts, contained an 
item of tantalizing interest. This was a refer- 
ence by Bernard Newhall, in his article “The 
Daguerroty pe and the Traveller”, to the skill 
shown in this medium by a certain Joly de 
Lotbiniére. As proof of ‘this, he reproduced 
a view of the Propylaea at Athens, taken in 
1839. The date was astonishing. Daguerre’s 
(and Niépce’s) invention was bought up and 
ceded “to all the world” by the French Gov- 
ernment in the spring of 1839. But the process 
was not published in detail until August 19th 
of the same year, when Frangois Arago de- 
scribed the entire procedure in his historic 
speech at a special joint session of the Aca- 


Pierre-Gustave Joly de Lotbiniére, photo- 
graphed by Mathew Brady in New York 
(c. 1860) 


HAZEN SISE 


demies of Science and Fine Arts. Yet here was 
a daguerroty pe with a mature, almost modern, 
feeling for composition and texture taken at 
Athens only two months later! Who was this 
Joly de Lotbiniére? Mir. Newhall did not seem 
to know. 

Now there were probably Jolys and_per- 
haps de Lotbini¢res in Europe, but at that 
period a Joly de Lotbiniére could only be a 
Canadian. For in 1828 Pierre- Gaspard- -Gustave 
Joly, a cultivated Swiss bourgeois, married 
Julie-Christine Chartier de Lotbiniére, the 
grand-daughter of the Marquis de Lotbiniere 
who had built Fort Ticonderoga. She had in- 
herited the Seigniory of Lotbiniére on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence about forty 
miles up-river from Quebec. According to 
custom, her husband became Seigneur and 
added his wife’s titular name to his own. In 
1839 there could only be this first Joly de 
Lotbiniére old enough to lug M. Daguerre’s 
cumbersome apparatus to the Acropolis. 

But how did this Canadian seigneur hap- 
pen to be in the Near East so_ lonely 
wandering? He had met and married Julie- 
Christine in Europe where they remained long 
enough for the birth of a son and heir (Sir 
Henri-Gustave, Premier of Quebec and later 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia). 
When his feudal responsibilities finally claimed 
him, he appears to have grasped the helm with 
such enterprise that the contradictions in his 
new-found position soon became uncomfort- 
ably apparent. For not only was he the Cal- 
vinist overlord of a devoutly Catholic popu- 
lation, but he was also an eager child of the 
nineteenth century reigning over a people who 
were at that time closer in spirit to the seven- 
teenth. 

His diaries, still preserved in the seigniorial 
archives, reveal a man of considerable charm 
with a touch of sardonic humour, but above 
all a man steeped in the positivism of the 
dawning age of science. In truth he stood 
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The original purpose of this 
curious little out-building or 
pavilion at the edge of the 
woods behind the Manoir 
ic. 1845) at Pointe Platon, 
Quebec, can only be guessed 
at, but it constitutes the only 
local evidence of Joly de 
Lotbiniere’s travels the 
Near East 


between two worlds and one catches all at 
once an echo of Voltaire, a presentiment of 
Pierre Loti, plus a sturdy emphasis on effici- 
ency and the sanctity of contracts that must 
have seemed harsh to his cevsitaires, not yet 
weaned from the paternalistic mood of the 
meien régime. 

The Canadian agent his wife had left in 
charge had been lax; a Swiss replaced him. 
The ces et rentes were much in arrears; court 
action was taken. Such brisk dealings showed, 
to say the least, an impatient and somewhat 
censorious attitude, dangerous for a newcomer. 
Resentment deepened slowly, however, and it 
wasn’t until 1852, long after he turned photo- 
grapher, that the seigniorial pew was ripped 
from the church and reduced to matchwood 
on the St. Lawrence shore. § 

At this point it is tembting to wonder 
whether the Rebellion of 1837 did not add to 
the disillusion he must by then have felt for 
his new calling. Although the programme of 
the Patriotes called for the abolition of the 
seigniories, could a son of the Swiss Republic 
remain unsympathetic to their demand for 
responsible government? A clue to his feelings 
still exists, for the Papineau Tree still flourishes 
on the bluff before his Manoir at Pointe 
Platon. But success for the patriot rebels 
would mean ruin for the family—and one 
wonders what the grand-daughter of the Mar- 


quis de Lorbiniere thought of such insanity. 
When perplexities and dangers multiply, 
travel in foreign lands, the remoter the better, 
has always been well recommended. 

We do not at present know the vear of his 
departure, but he must have been in Paris in 
1839 to share in the excitement caused by the 
publication of Daguerre’s process. That astute 
gentleman seems to have played his cards so 
skillfully that to this day he is usually thought 
of as the inventor of photography. Actually 
it was’a collective effort, as is nearly always 
the case when the social and technical condi- 
tions favouring a new invention ripen simul- 
taneously. And, so many heads were ducking 
under black cloths so soon after that packed 
and overflowing meeting of August 19th, that 
one wonders whether Daguerre didn’t shrewd- 
ly prompt the several months’ delay between 
government purchase and publication. At any 
rate the interval seems to have enabled various 
instrument makers to anticipate the demand 
for Daguerre’s apparatus, the optical part of 
which was still described as a chambre obscure 
or, in Italian, camera obscura. 

N. P. Lerebours, Opticien de Observatoire, 
was one of these pioneers, but his keen percep- 
tion carried him one step further. Sensing the 
value of the daguerrotype as a mobile recorder 
of the visual world, he persuaded a number of 
travellers, among them Joly de Lotbiniére, to 
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P-G. pe LoTBINIERE 
The Parthenon 
(October, 1839) 


Claimed to be the first photograph 
ever taken of this much photo- 
graphed building. The little mosque 
has since been removed and many 
columms re-erected 


try their hands at the new marvel. The re- 
sponse was so enthusiastic and_ technically 
successful that, in 1840, Lerebours was able 
to publish 114 plates, each with a short ex- 
planatory essay by the photographer, in two 
volumes charmingly entitled “Excursions 
daguerriennes, vues et monuments les plus 
remarquables du globe”. These may have been 
the first books ever to be illustrated by 
photography, but because the daguerrotype 
emerges from development as a unique posi- 


Plate: courtesy, Magazine of Art 


P-G. Jory pe 


The Propylaea at Athens 
(October, 1839) 


A picture astonishingly “modern” 
in its feeling for composition and 
texture. The square Turkish guard- 
tower at the left has since been 
demolished 


tive image on a silver plate with no possibility 
of making copies, as we do today, from a trans- 
parent photo-negative, the pictures had to be 
copied by hand to produce intaglio plates 
which could be inked to produce an impress 
on paper. Photo-engraving, the purely photo- 
graphic way of doing this, was not introduced 
until the eighties. Lerebours chose acquatint 
as the mode best suited to reproduce the deli- 
cate gradations of the originals, the outlines 
of which were transferred to the acquatint 
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plates by way of tracings. Printing the plate 
reversed the image that was recorded on the 
daguerrotype and thus restored the actual left 
and right relationships of the objects photo- 
graphed. We tend to forget that a daguerro- 
type was a mirror-image. 

In the first volume there are five plates by 
Joly de Lotbiniére: The Propylaea at Athens; 
the Parthenon; the late Egyptian temple at 
Philae (by him called “Hyquetre”) near the 
First Cataract of the Nile; the Moslem Ceme- 
tery at Damascus and the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbec. 

Of these, the first two can be dated October 
1839 from a manuscript list found at the 
Seigniory. In November he was in Alexandria 
where he exposed a plate of the exterior of 
Mahomet Ali’s Harem—also photographed by 
aM. Goupil-Fesquet, whose shot was included 
in Excursions daguerriennes. The two enthusi- 
asts met later in Cairo and continued the trip 
together. They must have frequently photo- 
graphed the same subjects, for many shots on 
de Lotbiniére’s list are represented in the 
Excursions by Goupil-Fesquet’s version. The 
latter was accompanied by Horace Vernet, a 
fashionable painter of enormous battle-pieces 
who had caught the daguerromanie, and 
Charles Bouton his nephew, who may be the 
same Bouton who had once been Daguerre’s 
partner. Of one of his shots, “November 1839 
—View of the Sphinx at Gizeh, Egypt”, de 
Lotbiniére writes: “On the neck of the Sphinx 
is M. Bouton, nephew of Horace Vernet, and 
at bottom, my servant Nicolo.” Only the 
initiated could be trusted to remain absolutely 
still for perhaps ten minutes to provide scale 
figures in the composition. Occasionally the 
photographer himself walked into the picture 
and froze into some negligent attitude: “De- 
cember 1839—Colossi of Memnon. My Arab 
guide, a man of six feet, is on the knees of one 
of the Colossi; I am sitting at the base of the 
other.” 

The temple at Philae, in which he set up his 
darkroom, was probably photographed in the 
same month, but unhappily: “. ... I set to 
work to transmit a part of this Eldorado to 
my plates, but . . . . for three days I made 
blunder after blunder... . . put one in the 
box with the mercury ... . (but) one half 


showed no trace of anything. The Arab... . 
had amused himself by opening one of the 
little doors which covered the plate while I 
was taking the second view . . . . one second 
had been enough to efface it all. I put my 
panoramic view in the oven, light the lamp 
and see the rascally Arab, whom I address 
with maledictions and worse, forgetting my 
spirit lamp the while. ... . I open the cover 
of the box and only regain my sang-froid on 
receiving a rain of mercury in the face. The 
thermometer had exploded... . . I also attri- 
bute these unfortunate experiences to three 
Englishmen who so hindered me that I did 
everything upside down.” And so it went. 


Joly de Lotbiniére’s own list describes 35 
plates and there were undoubtedly more, for 
only two of the five published are included 
in it. It is sad to have to report that not one 
of the original daguerrotypes has yet been 
found, nor any clue to their fate, though his 
letters have still to be examined and his diaries 
studied in detail. 

It is also strange that there is no hint of his 
having practised his hobby in Canada, although 
M. Lerebours must surely have encouraged 
him. Two daguerrotype portraits still in the 
possession of Mr. Alain Joly de Lotbiniére, 
the present head of the family, are studio 
shots and cannot, without further evidence, 
be ascribed to Pierre-Gustave. But if any 
Quebec subjects of his are ever found, they 
would constitute a most valuable historical 
record. 

As a postscript, there is one little bit of 
photographic history still to relate. Pierre- 
Gustave made several more trips to Europe 
and for his last he must have set out in 1859 
or 1860. He died in Paris in 1865. On the way 
over he stopped at New York and had his 
photo taken. The little “Carte de Visite” print 
—all the rage in those days—was found in the 
seignioral archives. It is marked “Brady” 
almost certainly Mathew Brady, the greatest 
American photographer of the period and one 
of the greatest of all time, whose extraordinary 
collection of some seven thousand shots of the 
Civil War is still preserved by the United 
States Goyernment at Washington. It’s nice 
to think that these two pioneers once met— 
with a lens between them. 
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Henri Masson 
Lumbermen 
Collection: E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd. 
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The Decline of Genre 


rae painting—that is, roughly speaking, 
the portrayal of scenes from ordinary life 
—has been on the decline since the advent of 
the camera, so that its failure in Canada should 
not be a cause either for wonder or alarm. 
What perhaps does need explaining is that 
genre painting in Canada never developed 
fully as a separate and healthy strain in the 
broad corpus of our art, and that it degener- 
ated much more rapidly than was the case in 
the United States. On the whole it may be 
aid that genre failed to develop because, when 
a national idiom emerged, it was concerned 
principally with landscape; and that its decline 
was hastened by the commonly accepted 
fallacy that any painting that “told a story’ 
was somehow suspect. Although this has been 
the history of genre in the past in Canada, 
there are now signs of its revival. 

Since the coming of the camera forced 
artists further away from the precise record- 
ing of natural appearances (which, it will be 
recalled, was one of the achievements of the 
High Renaissance), genre has suffered from its 
representational and, indeed, its class origins. 
In contemporary debate, the Dutch masters 
are, it is true, accorded due respect, although 
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GRAHAM 


Photo: courtesy, Dominion Gallery, Montreal 
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the name, petits maitres, suggests that their 
subjects and their interpretation fail to reach 
the necessary standard of universality. But 
neither respect nor interest extend very much 
beyond the Dutch masters. In Canada, interest 
in genre has been frequently held to be either 
a denial of our national birthright or a refusal 
to be receptive to the current flow of ideas 
in contemporary art. The idiom has thus been 
neglected by both artist and public. In the 
country that produced Krieghoff this strikes 
one as strange. 

The key to this state of mind may perhaps 
be found in the degradation of genre which 
took place after the coming of the camera. 
No longer able to compete as a recorder of 
scenes, the genre painter passed to the prob- 
lem picture, the set piece, the studio study 
and the re-created “original”. Such a painting 
was “just like a photo”; but it was coloured, 
it was quaint and it was signed. The presence 
on the wall of one of these degraded pseudo- 
genre paintings attested the munificence and 
culture of the owner, labelled him a patron of 
art and at the same time brought a whiff of 
Dickensian England—or rather, its picture- 
postcard caricature—into the bleak drawing- 
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rooms of Edwardian Rosedale and the staid 
mansions on the slopes of Mount Royal. 
Running the Toll Gate and The Dead Stag 
by Krieghoff gave way to After the Bath by 
Paul Peel, The Foreciosure of the Mortgage 
by G. A. Reid and Too Late? by F. M. Bell- 
Smith. The fact that such confections bear 
about as much resemblance to true genre as 
abstraction does to surrealism did not prevent 
their being labelled as genre. The idiom fell 
into disrepute and, by the time our great 
school of national landscape art arose in the 
early twenties, it pushed genre into a back- 
water. The progress of abstract and non- 
objective art kept it there; and despite the 
work of a small group of quite understanding 
artists, the twin curses of representation and 
content (as opposed to the twin blessings of 
form and manner) remained with it until the 
Canadian war artists were commissioned in 
1942 to depict life in the armed forces. 
Although the emphasis in the instructions 
given to our war artists was on freedom of 
the individual painter, the fact that their out- 
put was conceived in terms of a record, how- 
ever personal, and that its inspiration was 
derived from specific, vivid and common ex- 
ternal experience, restored the balance between 
form and representation. To the handful who, 


in the twenties and thirties, had successfull 
experimented in genre—Philip Surrey, Henri 
Masson, André Bicler, Pegi Nicol, Mille: 
Brittain—were now added the names of Molly 
Lamb Bobak, E. J. Hughes and Jack Nichols. 
They showed that the genre painter could 
mingle, in his treatment of simple themes, 
emotional and formal elements in such a way 
as to create, at times, an art of considerable 
nobility. 

In the meantime, the heady wine of 
American genre had flowed into the old 
bottles of Canadian commercial and illustra. 
tive art, and from the resulting turmoil had 
arisen such painters as William Winter, Jack 
Bush and R. York Wilson. These men round 
out the development of the contemporary 
scene, and it now appears as if genre may be 
heading for a revival both in terms of the 
skill of the artist and the interest of the public. 

It is to the group whose mastery of their 
craft was achieved in the years between the 
wars that one looks, however, for perhaps 
the most solid achievement in the field. Their 
work is interesting also as being untypical of 
what was going on at the time, and the style 
of certain of these painters, Surrey, Masson, 
Biéler, Brittain and Pegi Nicol, is certainly 
worth examining in greater detail. The w ide 
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Puitie SuRREY 


Vacant Lot 
Sketch 


Below: Street Corner 
in Montreal 


Sketch 


| variety of approach and treatment shows the 


folly of regarding genre as in any way 
stereotyped, and indicates that a subject can 
be as rewarding as the capacity of the artist 
who handles it. None of these artists worked 
exclusively in genre. 

Surrey’s special province has been the mys- 
tery and nostalgia of streets and of the bitter- 
sweet youth which inhabits them. His art 
brings with it delicate overtones of sadness, of 
wistful longing for the day when the world 
was young, and reminds us that the sensitive- 
ness of the adolescent is often brutally insensi- 
tive to the sensibilities of others. These emo- 
tional and narrative effects are achieved by 
the use of a cool and carefully controlled 


palette, by a nice balance of form and by an 
eye whose flair for the apt composition is close 
to being uncanny. At the same time—and in 
this his work is true genre—it is a recognizable 
facet of life in Montreal. 

Masson has now largely abandoned his work 
in this field, but for almost a decade he was 
perhaps the most prolific and inventive genre 
painter in Canada. He took as his special pro- 
vince the daily lives of very simple, and often 
very poor, people in Ottawa, Hull and the 
lower Gatineau Valley: skating carnivals, 
square dances, ice harvests, moving days, 
weddings and funerals, picnics and ball games 
and religious processions. He is much more 
of a raconteur than Surrey and his vision is 
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less beset by doubts; but his compositions are 
rhythmic, shot through with bright colour 
and as rich in emotion as a Chaucerian poem. 
In the field of the comedy of manners he is 
as catholic and as curious as Krieghoff, and 
a good deal less repetitive. 

Biéler, like Masson, has, in his genre work, 
a strong element of the chronicler; in this case 
the life in and around the big market place in 
Kingston. His interest in people and in paint- 
ing is equally strong and, because of this, his 
work is vibrant with life and colour, though 
his emotions are stirred as much by formal 
possibilities as by the geography of the human 
mind and motives. Miller Brittain, in his genre 
period now past, had an approach somewhat 
more psy chological, and occasionally Hogar- 
thian, in its savagery. The borderline between 
genre and cartoon wavers sharply in Brittain’s 
studies of human situations; but though these 
are familiar (the after-dinner speaker, the 
parlour musician and so forth), the background 
is authentic, and again it is certainly Canadian 
manners, and no others, that are under obser- 
vation. 

The extreme individuality of Pegi Nicol’s 
style, with its turbulent way wardness and the 
violent frenzy of its movement, make one 
hesitate to include her work in a survey of 
genre. But the highly personal approach can- 
not and does not hide for long the loving 
pre-occupation with the conversation piece, 
though it is true that George Reid or Lucius 
O’Brien would certainly not have recognized 
it as such. The countless studies of children 


ree Trier may well become known to 
history as the Chaplin of our art world. 
The characters he drew, like himself, were 
always charming and whimsical. And, like 
Chaplin, they were sometimes sad, sometimes 
satirical. Yet whatever Trier was, he was 
always kind. 

Largely self-taught, this painter, through 
the individual qualities of his graphic art, won 
the hearts and highest praise not only of critics 


Walter Trier — In Memoriam 


in playgrounds or gardening, of sailors oy 
leave in parks, of what went on in thc street 
under her window, whether she was liv ing in 
Ottawa, Toronto, Fredericton or New York: 
these form the basis of some of the best genre 
we have produced. 

It is clear that, in a brief study of this nature. 
detailed analysis of the work of all the painters 
involved is not possible. We may, however, 
conclude with the observation that genre 
appears now to be less misunderstood and is 
at least better, if not more widely practised, 
than at any time during the past thirty years, 
The retreat from the camera and hence the 
horror of the representational seem to have 
largely disappeared, and we are moving into 
the wide middle ground between representi- 
tion on the one hand and form on the other 
where it is possible to fuse, as in all great art, 
elements of both extremes. To do so should 
not be too hard: the ground is broad enough 
to contain at its right and left edges Chardin 
and Hogarth. In Canada it means that we may 
yet admit to being inspired by something be- 
sides our noble landscape or the arid convo- 
lutions of those who imitate the later and less 
vital aspects of the School of Paris. It is 
possible to be interested in the people around 
us, and to express our emotions and _ theirs 
through paint. One of these days we may 
produce a de Hooch, a Teniers or a Ter 
Borch; but not a Vermeer. That would not 
be genre—which may perhaps serve to sum 
up the limitations and the possibilities of a 
much neglected medium. 


but of all those who, in both the old world and 
the new, followed with delight the drawings 
and illustrations he did in books and magazines. 

An artist whose work found equal response 
in such culturally diverse countries as Switzer- 
land, Germany, England and Canada belongs 
not to any nation but to posterity. The Trier 
art and the Trier personality have glowed 
with equal warmth from the rare, sophisti- 
cated pages of Graphis, the popular covers of 
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Lilliput (which he did regularly for 12 years) 
and the numerous story-books treasured by 
children. Wherever ‘they appeared, the 
brightly coloured Trier figures, moving across 
the mellow Trier- ~gray backgrounds of “blue- 
white and umber”, carried the Trier com- 
mentary On our times. Trier is the name of a 
ynall German town; and in Germany Trier 
found his early fame and _ his lovely wife, 
Helen. But Trier was born, 1890, in ‘Prague, 
(zecho$lovakia. At eighteen, he drew cartoons 
for the satirical magazine Simplicissimus in 
Munich. He illustrated the story of the 


German boy, Emil and the Detectives. His 
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purely comical drawings in books and maga- 
zines sent ripples of laughter across Europe. 
He loved sport, and was an excellent skier 
and soccer player. He also loved children as 
they loved him. 

After 12 years spent in England, where the 
Triers became British subjects, they moved in 
1947 to Canada to be near their daughter, 
Gretl, who had come previously to Toronto 
with her engineer-husband, Nicolas Fodor. 
To this happy chance, we owe the presence 
in Canada of some of Trier’s best advertising 
drawings. He brought a fresh and delightful 
note to this work which he did for Canada 
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Packers. Last Christmas, we had Trier Christ- 
mas cards. Yet, while endearing himself to 
his new Canadian audience, Trier, from his 
studio beside the Collingwood ski-runs, con- 
tinued to send his art to his older and faithful 
clients in England and elsewhere in Europe. 

Shortly before his recent death, Trier gave 
Canadians a glimpse of the many sides of his 
inimitable art in an exhibition which was held 
by Hart House at the University of Toronto. 
Here we saw the unforgettable oils and water 
colours of English squares, Swiss landscapes, 
circus and story-book scenes, cartoons, pup- 
pets and stage sets for operettas. 


WaLtTer TRIER 


View from the Artist’s Window, 
Collingwood, Ontario 
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I can think of no book that would be more 
enjoyable to find in the art department of any 
library than a biography of Trier, well illus- 
trated with all the Trier art. When such a 
book comes to be written, it will tell how 
Helen modelled for many of the Trier char- 
acters; how Trier always carried a red ball in 
his pocket “in case we meet children”; and 
above all it would have space to show Trier’s 
numerous pencil sketches. For like Lincoln, 
who left a lonely place against the sky, the 
end of Walter Trier has left a hollow space 
in our hearts. 
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xiversity art galleries have an individual 
U personality and a number of specific 
functions of their own; they are not mere 
atellites of public galleries, or a detached 
“more of the same”. They exist primarily for 
the students of the university. To the general 
public they owe only what they can give 
without prejudice to the needs of the student 
body. It is the dissimilarity of these two, the 
man in the street and the student, which 
accounts for the different characters of uni- 
versity and public galleries. 

Think of the typical campus gallery-goer. 
He is young, a student. Because he is young, 
he is also likely to be more contemporary in 
outlook and not to have felt the full force of 
older traditions. In fact, if he likes contem- 
porary art at all, he will be very excited and 
enthusiastic. This means that a university art 
gallery can pursue a more independent and 
progressive exhibition policy than the gallery 
shackled to a conservative and often querulous 
public. Last year, at the University of British 
Columbia, we were able to exhibit in one 
season, Without uproar, work of the most 
advanced artists in the province (Lionel 
Thomas and Jerry Brusberg, both non-objec- 
tive expressionists, were featured in one-man 
shows) and of some of the most advanced 
American painters in the Pacific North-West 
(Morris Graves, Mark Tobey and Kenneth 
Callahan were given a three-man show). This 
coming season one of the most anticipated 
events will be an exhibition of modern painters 
from French Canada. 

It may not be safe to say that student taste 
is in advance of that of the general public, but 
I do think the students are more open-minded. 
Frequently I am brought out of my office by 
the question, “Can you explain this modern 
art?” Well, of course, under the circumstances 
I can’t and I don’t try; but it is stimulating to 
discuss attitudes with the students and to point 
out to them what is almost always their basic 
problem, the inability actually to see what is 
on the canvas, that is, in the sense of exploring 
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with one’s eyes and organizing in one’s mind 
what one sees. They may go away still be- 
wildered, but I have never heard from a 
student the remark often made by adults in 
the gallery: “Modern art is just: a hoax; I 
don’t even bother to try to understand it!” 

The campus gallery-goer is likely to be in 
an intellectually acquisitive frame of mind. 
This means that extensive use can be made of 
reproductions and critical and educational 
material. As well as seeking purely aesthetic 
pleasure from looking at original works, the 
student also desires to obtain an iconographic 
familiarity with the forms and styles of art 
history. 

When there is a fine arts department on the 
campus, the work of a university gallery is 
necessarily related to academic needs such as 
the provision of research and study collec- 
tions. British Columbia has not yet such a 
department, so most of our gallery activities 
are designed to contribute to the cultural 
background of the student community. 

Like many other campus galleries we have 
a system of art loans through which students 
may, for a nominal charge, rent a picture from 
a selection of originals and reproductions. 
Practically every exhibition is given one or 
two guided tours, in many cases by the artist 
whose work is on display. These are so popu- 
lar that the doors have sometimes to be shut 
to prevent over-crowding. The gallery also 
serves as the unofficial headquarters for a 
Visual Arts Club run by students and almost 
any hour of the day will find a number of 
habitués draped over the packing-cases in the 
office-storeroom. 

At the Gallery of the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, music and films are used to 
draw students into the building and to en- 
courage an integrated attitude on their part 
towards the arts. We hope in the next year or 
so to expand our own programme in this same 
way. We also plan to provide, particularly for 
students in history, social science, philosophy 
and literature, a number of small exhibitions 
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which will reflect, in their context, the spirit 
of times past and portray some of the settings 
and backgrounds of historical events. 

At present, during the academic year, the 
gallery brings to the campus about thirty 
exhibitions which are hung two at a time for 
three-week periods. Simplicity is the keynote 
of the presentation. We feel that students who 
come to the gallery are interested enough in 
the works of art for their own sake and that 
elaborate dramatization is not required. How- 
ever, the distinctive physical character of our 
gallery in the University of British Columbia 
allows quite naturally for variation. Present 
quarters are a section of the new wing to 
the university library; this space is eventually 
to be used for stacks. The area is built on an 
eight-foot steel module and, with a flexible 
system of display panels, we make full use of 
this unusual feature. 

In general it can be said that the university 
gallery, although reaping the benefits of a 
metropolitan location, has in addition the ad- 


Mark Tosey. E Pluribus Unum 


vantages of the intimate relationships inherent 
in a small and compact community. There yl 
be a number of good artists in that conimunity 
(at the University of British Colunibia \¢ 
have B. C. Binning, Lionel Thomas and Cif 
Robinson). A certain amount of the loyalty 
which students feel towards the university i 
transferred to the artists and the work they 
represent. Even those students who do no 
respond personally, do at least become aware 
of the arts as part of the community. (I once 
overheard a student, who had previously been 
laughing at a modern painting with a group 
of others, defending it to an outsider.) In 
addition, the residents of this community are 
likely to be, all reservations admitted, intel- 
lectually alive. They inhabit it for four con. 
secutive years. Between classes they have more 
leisure than people who work for a living. 
All this makes for an intensity and continuity 
and freshness of programming in a university 
gallery which is hardly achieved by a public 
institution. 
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being painted in full 
view of the general public . . 


ees one of the warmest summers in 
Vancouver’s history, four of us have painted, 
sometimes in torrid temperatures, on scaffolding 


seventeen feet above the floor of a new bank in 
that city. 

In recent years, bankers and their architects, 
in various regions of Canada, have displayed 
promising signs of adopting the practice of the 
Medici. Perhaps Lorenzo, in patronizing mural 
painters, was more concerned with glorifying the 
chapels in which he worshipped and the palaces 
in which he lived, rather than the halls in which 
his banking transactions took place. But times 
have changed, and so has banking. 

Last fall} the Dominion Bank invited me to 
design a mural for the great banking hall of their 
new building in downtown Vancouver. They 
directed that I should create a romantic composi- 
tion, based on West Coast development, which 
would have communicative force and appeal to 
a wide group of citizens. After much consider- 
ation, I have evolved a design which I believe in 
some measure meets these requirements. I have 
consulted historians, anthropologists, ethnologists, 
explorers and sailors, living and dead, to obtain 
the data necessary to approach even the prelimi- 
nary phases of the project. 

The ideology of my composition deals largely 


with discovery and development, then and now: 
the West Coast Indians and their artifacts, the 
Spaniards, the French, the British. One of the 
features of the composition is the employment 
of Haida argillite carvings as a decorative motif, 
as well as the introduction of twentieth century 
personalities: for example, Emily Carr, repre- 
senting culture, the Honourable Eric W. Hamber, 
Chancellor of the University of British Columbia, 
representing education. 

As I write, the panel, which measures 64 feet 
long and 10 feet high, is a little better than half 
completed. It is being painted in full view of the 
general public while the bank carries on business, 
a novel experiment in my twenty years of mural 
painting. The public reaction has been astound - 
ing. Hundreds of people visit the bank daily, 
examining with evident interest every phase in 
the development of the painting. Our visitors’ 
book contains thousands of signatures, many 
accompanied by comment. 

I am being ably assisted by Orville N. Fisher, 
instructor in drawing and painting at the Van- 
couver School of Art, and a mural painter in his 
own right. Gordon Dixon, one of Mr. Fisher’s 
students, and Miss Barbara K. Cook of Winnipeg, 
are junior assistants. 

Cuarces Comrorr 
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Pierre pe Licgny Boupreau. 


Maulay Larbi Alaoui, the Able Potter of Safi. 


Drawing 
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A Canadian in Morocco 
PIERRE de LIGNY BOUDREAU 


“Terre en vacance doeuvres dart. Je méprise ceux qui ne savent reconnaitre la beauté 
que transcrite déja et toute interprétée. Le peuple arabe a ceci d’admirable que, son art il le 


vit, il le chante et le dissipe au jour le jour... .” 


Mx" months ago I spent a winter in 
Morocco, and the archaic beauty and 
charm of that strange country haunt me still. 
I become intolerably lonesome for its kind of 
beauty when by chance a perfume, a colour 
or a cloth reminds me of it. 

Morocco has few monuments or museums. 
Art is on the street and in its people. For a 
painter it is paradise, not so much a paradise 
to paint but one to paint in. Life for the Arab 
is simple and in that simplicity there is oriental 
wisdom. For us of the occident the contrast 
is sharp and it is through the very sharpness 
of this contrast that it becomes a painter's 
paradise. Thousands of miles away from it all, 
it is almost useless to try to describe the re- 
mote beauty of such street scenes as of an 
Arab sitting behind a small mountain of black 
olives or of a veiled woman, as graceful as an 


amphora, disappearing in the shadow of a 


straw-covered lane. Morocco is like those 
tropical birds which, when taken away from 
their native sky, from having been a brilliant 
pink, become grey. 

The seconds, the minutes and the hours 


Carpet-weaving 
apprentices at the 
Kasbah of the 
Oudaias, as 
photographed by 
Pierre de Ligny 
Boudreau in 
Rabat, Morocco 


AnpRE GIDE 


cease to exist once you have entered the 
Moroccan land. The day is divided into three 
parts: morning when it is coolish, noon when 
the sun is hot, and night when it is cool again 
and dark. For the Arab, time does not have 
any sort of importance. Their favourite answer 
to everything, “Jnch’Allah” (“if God wills 
it”), is probably an exact expression of their 
philosophy. 

In French Morocco modern cities are con- 
structed at a good distance from the Arab 
cities, called mzédinas. These médinas have 
been kept intact and little sign of Europe is 
to be found in them. Surrounded by walls, 
dominated by minarets, these cities with their 
angular buildings have an air of the past. Once 
you have entered their gates, you pass into 
mystery and oriental splendour. ‘From then on 
you are at the mercy of visual shocks. These 
are so frequent that they must account for 
the “thousand-and- -one-nights” impression 
with which one leaves Morocco,—I mean any- 
one with sensitive skin. Because Morocco is a 
slow-moving country, like its shadows which 
slowly move away from the walls, like its 
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people who hang about in the shade for hours 
(one is tempted to say for days), once you 
have looked, you are bound to stop and look 
for a long time. 

The street, with its perfume, its colours, its 
activities, is an open book. | spent many days 
in Marrakech and every day meant something 
new to discover or a renewal of vivid images, 
as in a kaleidoscope. Of the four imperial 
cities, Fez, Mecknes, Rabat and Marrakech, 
the latter is the colour of red earth. The 
scents of the souks, the commercial part of 
the médina, linger as does everything else, and 


after a while you loiter with them until they 
overwhelm you. The leather market, the meat 
market, the spice market—the first one knows 
of them is their perfume and then the w onder- 
ful colour combinations, the red of the Spices, 
the greens and reds of the leathers, mixcd with 
the changing tints of the flowing crowd. 

In Marrakech is that famous square. the 
Djemaa-el-fna, a cross-road of the Arab world. 
neg Thursday the tribes of the Atlas come 

» Marrakech to participate in the fabulous 
of the Djemaa-Fl-Fna. would be 
drawn to it like a moth to an electric bulb, 


PrerRE DE LIGNY 
BoupREAU 


Fatimah—Her Eyes 


As Deep as Night 


Drawing 
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PreRRE DE LiGNy BoupREAU 


In His Eyes, Reflections 
of the Past 


so fascinating was it. I remember one morning 
at five o’clock when I was waiting for a bus 
to leave. The large square was all darkness. 
It was almost daybreak and the sleeping forms 
under the archw: ay were stirring, slowly mov- 
ing towards w hat appeared to be tents. At 
every one of them a woman was selling hot 
milk. The Arabs would crouch on the pave- 
ment, holding the bow! with their two hands, 
and would very slowly drink. They were 
starting the day as slowly as it was breaking 
(the same day since thousands of years ago). 
A few men were sweeping the pavement and 
their brooms made a crisp sound against the 
stones. More and more white forms moved 
about. The dark colour of early day was re- 
flected on the pavement and the colours were 
starting to live their ephemeral lives. The 
Koutoubia, that splendid minaret, sister of the 
Giralda of Séville, was still a Chinese shadow 
in the sky. Always it is a majestic sentry over 
the Djemaa-El- -Fna. In the afternoon the 
spectacle is, of course, quite different. The 
sun gives a high intensity to the colours and 


the animation is such that a cloud of golden 
dust floats over the crowd. Here, trading, 
selling, buying and amusements go on all at 
once. There are story-tellers who tell a moral- 
izing story to their clients sitting around them. 
A fire-eater, who has the aspect of, and might 
well be, a Mongolian giant, with his pigtail, 
his drooping moustache and his fierce eves, 
sings and beats a tam-tam to attract his clien- 
tele. A snake-charmer charms a magnificent 
cobra of the darkest blue while his two assist- 
ants play a shrill tune. He wears his black oily 
hair to his shoulders, has a pale blue tunic and 
his teeth smile a stroke of white paint at you, 
especially if you tip him generously. 

To the Arab, robbing a Christian, far from 
being a sin, is a good deed, and one can hardly 
be sure of the meaning behind his smile. But 
there was no doubt about the smile of Maulav 
Larbi Alaoui, that able potter of Safi, when 
from behind a jungle of jugs, plates and bowls 
he would hand me one half of his meal. He 
was one of the few Arabs who did not refuse 
to pose for me. 
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There is no fashion in the Arab world and 
their costumes are exciting and beautiful. 
Functional, they are of the utmost simplicity 
and yet of classical beauty. The tunic a man 
wears during the day, for instance, is often 
his blanket at night: he will simply put his 
babouches (slip-on shoes) aside and curl in it 
like a cat. In the costumes the dominating 
colour is probably white, but all shades of 
white, and there are vivid reds, yellows and 


blues and the most remarkable blacks. Imagine 
a white and black striped tunic, hanging loosely 
on its owner's shoulders, against a golden 
brown face terminated by a black beard, but 
of a different black, and crowned by a canary 
yellow turban or by a red fez or by a blue 
chechia, a kind of skull cap. The Arab women 
are always veiled and their eyes, the only 
visible part of their face, are flamboyant. 
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Shaped like almonds, heavily made-up, they 
are as deep as the Arab night. The skin colour 
ranges from golden yellow to dark brown 
although in Fez, the university city, where 
students read for years the Koran, there are 
white Arabs who are said to be of the purest 
descent. I do not think you would be tempted 
to look elsewhere for art once you had seen 
the Arabs in their costumes, walking in the sun 
or sitting in the shade. 


Pierre LigNy Boupreau. The Souks of Fez. Lithograph 


During the day the sun, the essence of 
Morocco, is as hard as iron but the night is 
cool. The minarets which have reflected the 
colour of the sky darken and stand out a 
watch-towers—until daybreak when from 
their heights tlie muezzins will call the people 
to the mosque, their song spreading over the 
roofs, then sinking into the sand. In the souks 
the oil lamps and the dim electric lights are lit, 
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the earth becomes dark and the shadows Prus- 
sian blue. The smell of mint is projected out- 
side the Moorish cafés together with the ex- 
plosion of a strange music in all colours and 
rhythms, so nervous and sensual that it will 
stay with you for a long time. Inside the cafés 
the Arabs stretch out on straw mats or sit 
drinking mint tea. Every café is also a lodging 
house. Night is deep and mysterious. There 
is a definite link between Moroccan and 
biblical décor. 1 have seen a group of blind 
beggars walking together and singing their 
misfortunes, every one of them in rags so 
stunning that you could call them stylized. 
Their lament was sung in the same way as the 
Psalms and they would lean their withered 
bodies on long walking sticks while reciting 


[' Is not surprising that in its editorial com- 
ment on the Massey Report the press of 
Canada gave most of its attention to the 
sections devoted to radio broadcasting and the 
needs of the universities. Radio programmes 
concern more people than, for example, exhi- 
bitions of painting and as a controversial sub- 
ject the National Gallery can’t hold a candle 
to the C.B.C. Nowhere is the strong Scottish 
strain that runs through Canada more in evi- 
dence than in our sober respect for education; 
even when we approve of the humanities, we 
weigh their practical advantages and maintain 
our healthy suspicion of frills. The Prime 
Minister had a clear mandate for that grant 
of seven million dollars to the universities, 
voted immediately after the Report was tabled. 

When it came to the expenditure of public 
funds for other amenities, the newspapers 
were a little more canny. Under the heading 
“Culture and Cash”, the New Westminster 
British Columbian said: “Some Canadians who 
are neither high brows, long hairs nor rough 
necks may view with misgivings certain 
aspects of the Massey Commission’s recent 
report. One of these is the suggestion it 
seems to convey that the Dominion govern- 
ment, whose expenditures are already in the 


The Press Debates the Massey Report 


ROBERT AYRE 


them. The potter sitting on the ground, 
moulding clay, was the same one Omar Khay- 
yam told us about; the farmer visiting town, 
with all his family walking behind him, was 
equally a vision from the past; so also the 
donkeys disappearing under baskets full of 
vegetables; the women getting their water 
supply from bright fountains in generous earth 
jugs; and the patriarchal caids, luxuriously 
dressed, whose hands or sleeves are respect- 
fully kissed by everyone. 

A land of sultans, pashas, potters, story- 
tellers, beggars, sun, colour, perfumes and 
above all a land of contrast—a land of sonor- 
ous beauty that illustrates some longing for 
things past which lies deep in our earliest 
memory—Morocco. 


stratosphere, should pour out vast sums for 
the production of something described as a 
distinctively Canadian culture. Taxpayers, 
whose chief concern is to maintain themselves 
and their dependents at decent living standards, 
to whom culture is emphatically an incidental, 
and who feel they are over-taxed without 
adding further to their burden, cannot be 
expected to become enthusiastic about this 
suggestion, and such people are in the vast 
majority. , 

In another editorial, this newspaper quoted 
what it called the “wail” of the Canadian Arts 
Council (presumably endorsed by the Massey 
Commission) that writers cannot make a living 
in Canada, and commented: “The Canadian 
people, evidently, are expected in those 
quarters to provide the artist with bread, with 
jam on it.” Recalling the days when “the 
artist’s business was his art, when poets starved 
in garrets and maintaining the body in suffici- 
ent strength to house the soaring mind was 
purely incidental”, the newspaper resented 
the assumption that the artist must not demean 
himself by writing for the market but must 


be left free “to soar into the literary Empyrean 


where the atmosphere is too rarified for the 
common man to breathe”. The common man, 
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however, would be unreceptive to the idea 
that it was his business to aa the neces- 
sities of life for the artist without visible 
recompense. 

So fearful was the British Columbian of 
money being “pumped into the populace in 
unlimited quantities” and of a bureaucracy 
that might fall into the hands of “wild-eyed 
theorists and crackpots who will perpetuate 
anything in the sacred name of Art”, that it 
did not seem to realize it was agreeing with 
the Commission when it admitted the feasi- 
bility of “reasonable financial assistance . . . 
to foster voluntary efforts to impart culture 
on proven lines to those capable of absorbing 
it”. (Of course the Commission did not separ- 
ate the sheep from the goats, the capable from 
the incapable, and did not commit itself to 
“proven lines” any more than to crackpot 
theories. ) 

In two editorials, this newspaper happens 
to gather up several typical reactions to the 
Massey Report. (In a third, it contradicts 
itself; but I will bring that up later.) It ex- 
presses not only solicitude for the taxpayer, 
but party politics, fear of socialism and fear 
of the highbrows. 

It is interesting to observe the Canadian 
tendency to be embarrassed in the presence 
of “culture”. One writer calls it a wretched 
word; another thinks the Commission would 
have been helpful if it had given us a 
new word; the Woodstock Sentinel-Review 
mocked it as “culchah”. This newspaper had 
doubted from the beginning if “such an 
exhaustive inquiry into Canadian ‘culchah’ 
warranted the expense” and saw the Report 
as confirmation of its forebodings. “From a 
practical viewpoint”, it said, “we should have 
been half a million dollars to the good if Mr. 
Massey and his colleagues had not been com- 
missioned. And if the government tries to 
implement the Commission’s recommendations, 
we're going to be very many millions poorer.’ 
The Sentinel-Review smelt socialism and the 
stale, shut-in air of college libraries. 

The Canadian Forum’s fear that the Report 
might be sneered out of existence or shelved 
as another historical document rose from such 
comments as this, and another, in the Char- 
lottetown Guardian, which warned against 
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“ivory-tower philosophers” and hopefully 
predicted: “Many scholarly commissions haye 
made reports to governments in the past, and 
after due fanfare these reports have been 
tabled and laid away respectfully in pigeon. 
holes to gather dust and cobwebs. Great is the 
power of Inertia, which Carlyle regarded as 
the most beneficial force in ‘politics, saving 
mankind from many disastrous innovations, 
The Massey report may be no exception in 
so far as its treatment at the hands of the 
lawmakers is concerned. In that case let us 
hope that it will be rediscovered some day 
for its literary value, which is rare in publica- 
tions of this kind. It cost the taxpayers a lot 
of money, and its authors much burning of 
the midnight oil. Who knows but that it may 
come into its own, long after its detractors 
are gone, and achieve an academic apotheosis 
as a school-room classic along with Plato's 
‘Republic’ and More’s ‘Utopia’?” 

Even when they did not agree with the 
recommendations, some of the editorial writers 
had a good word to say for the Report as a 
piece of literature. At the risk of their looking 
like a publisher’s blurb on a book jacket, 1 
think I should quote some comments on the 
Report as a document. “Wayfarer” in the 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Daily News, called 
it a “pretty ponderous document”, and the 
Ottawa correspondent of the other paper, the 
Evening Telegram, saw “little chance of (its) 
becoming a best-seller”. This appears to be a 
minority opinion, for Bruce Hutchison, in 
the Victoria Times, found the Report “as 
breezy and readable as a popular novel, much 
better written and filled with the stuff of 
Canadian life, which most novels are not’, and 
the Winnipeg Tribune said it was “as gripping 
as a novel and, touching on our daily lives at 
more points than could any work of fiction, 
it really belongs to the best-seller class”. The 
Peterborough Examiner called it “the most 
attractively produced government report that 
we have ever seen in this country . . . not 
merely worth reading, but readable as w ell”; 
the Vancouver News-Herald described it as 

“one of the most illuminating social docu- 
ments of our times”, the Regina Leader-Post 
as “a textbook on Canadian culture for many 
years to come”, the Halifax Chronicle-Herald, 
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monument of calculated wisdom’, the 
Sydney Post-Record, “ a message of deepest 
import to every Canadian”, and Maclean's 
llagazine recognized it as “a careful, compe- 
tent report which has very little to do with 
the length of the average Canadian’s hair, but 
has a great deal to do with the ultimate shape 
and dimensions of his mind and imagination”. 
INS. in the Ottawa Journal apologized for 
the uncultural expression but called it “a 
whizz of a book”. Harold Weir in the Van- 
couver Sun did not apologize for calling it 
“that massive hunk of intellectual meat”. Even 
hamburger today was in the Da Vinci class, 
he said. “Every sirloin is a saga of prolonged 
economy.” The Lethbridge Herald said: “A 
massive document, its recommendations are of 
uch a staggering nature that it may be many 
months before their full import will be recog- 
nized or understood by the general public. . . 
Even if only a quarter of its recommendations 
awe carried out, Canada and her people will 
forever owe a debt of gratitude to the five 
distinguished citizens who worked for two 
vears preparing it.” The Lethbridge paper 
thought the Massey Report was perhaps more 
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significant as a contribution to our general 
welfare than the Rowell-Sirois Report, “be- 
cause it affects the cultural life of our nation, 
and a nation without a culture of its own is a 
nation in name only”. 

On Canadianism some newspapers expressed 
themselves quite strongly and they were not 
all in favour of it. The British Columbian 
thought that there was something to be said 
“on the subject of this insistence on the Cana- 
dianism of the culture aimed at. In the long 
ago when people were much more separated 
from each other than now, each country 
developed its own culture. . . No such process 
is now possible. . . Particularly in the case of 
Canada, continguous to and closely tied with 
the United States, anything worthy of being 
called distinctively Canadian must necessarily 
be synthetic; a natural development would 
not, and should not be expected to do more 
than impart certain overtones. There might 
reasonably be about as much difference be- 
tween Canadian and ‘American’ culture as 
there is between the culture of the northern 


Robert La Palme draws his comments on the Massey Report for Le Devoir of Montreal 


and southern states. With these minor :nodv- 
lations the culture of the North Anerican 
continent is one culture and that state of 
affairs cannot be altered short of violence.” 
The New Westminster paper seems to have 
changed its mind within about three weeks, 
The passage just quoted is from an editorial 
on June 21. But on June 2 the British Colum. 
bian had stated that the Report would “evoke 
imaginative responses in the minds of all who 
longed for the hardy growth of a distinctive 
Canadian culture and way of life”. The Report 
did not come a day too soon, for changes were 
taking place rapidly in Canada. “Only a 
healthy, distinctively Canadian culture can 
help us work out for every citizen, old and 
new, a coherent and harmonious life, establish 
balanced relationships and help immigrants 
adapt themselves at each new stage of their 
advance. The fostering of cultural develop- 
ment on a national scale will be the best means 
of achieving the highest degree of national 
unity. It should also check any tendency to 
regard Canada as a mere extension of the 
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United States. No ill-natured criticism of our 
good neighbors is intended by saying this. 
We know that our fundamental interests are 
identical but strong ties of friendship cannot 
blind us to the fact that we do not always 
share the same views or have the same outlook 
on some subjects.” 

Speaking of the United States, the Leth- 
bridge Herald said: “We have become almost 
a cultural satellite of that country, a vast 
young nation lazily feeding off the culture 
of another nation. In order to develop a cul- 
ture of our own, and with it a stronger sense 
of Canadianism, we must encourage our own 
artists, writers, painters, actors and other 
artistic people to find a niche for themselves 
in their native land. To do so we must sub- 
sidize them until our people finally break away 
from their self-imposed U.S.-domination.” 


“The time has come”, said the Sydney 
Post-Record, “to cease exporting our most 
gifted people but to use them for the purpose 
of enriching Canadian life . . . to create for 
ourselves and cease depending upon philan- 
thropy from outside our borders. . . . The 
great thing about the Massey Report is that 
it serves as a clarion call to Canadian self- 
reliance.” Canada should have a distinct culture 
of her own, in the opinion of the Toronto 
Star. “This will inevitably be tinged by her 
heritage of British, and indeed French, tradi- 
tions, and also by her people’s constant con- 
tact with those of the United States and by 
the influence of United States movies and 
radio programmes. But the core of Canadian 
culture should be Canadian.” 

The Edmonton Journal saw Canada as part 
of the western cultural stream. “Separation 
would be difficult if not impossible. The indi- 
viduality of Canadian arts was immediately 
limited, especially with the United States 
running close as part of the same stream.” 
The Toronto Telegram, more uneasy, spoke 
of other influences besides those of American 
movies, radio and magazines: “What is not so 
well-known is that the whole Canadian edu- 
cational system is coloured by our dependence 
upon the United States for text books, maps 
and pictures. . . The correction of these 
conditions will not be accomplished in a day. 
Building a national culture is bound to be a 


slow process. What the Commission proposes 
is that by various means it is to be assisted 
and encouraged.” 

Bruce Hutchison spoke of the “vast and 
inchoate way of life we call American culture 

a huckster’s culture, the triumph of 
clever mediocrity”. The Massey Commission, 
he said, rightly thought we should not imitate 
it too closely and appeared to be anxious that 
our own rudimentary culture, whatever it 
might be, should have a chance of growth. . . 

It was natural that Canadianism should 
receive some attention in the French language 
press and that what might be called “Que- 
becism” should also be prominent. L’Evan- 
geline of Moncton headed its editorial “La 
grande importance du rapport Massey”. 
L’Action Catholique, delighted that for the 
first time Canadians had an official French 
report and an official English report, neither 
of which was a translation of the other, con- 
gratulated the Commission and the government 
which established it. 

Le Canada did not think that American 
culture was to be disdained nor, on the other 
hand, feared. “The Massey Commission is 
therefore not against it, but against all the 
organs, instruments and commercialized 
methods of systematic materialism which little 
by little are affecting the whole world. . .” 
Le Soleil called the Report “a work inspired 
by the sanest Canadianism as well as by the 
most honest humanistic spirit, it is the fruit 
of an intimate collaboration between the 
worthy representatives of two great races and 
cultures.” 

There should be no attempt to merge these 
two cultures, Montreal-Matin warned. The 
Canadian culture of English expression was 
different from the British or American culture 
and the Canadian culture of French expression 
was different from the culture of France. “To 
seek to mix these two together is to prepare 
for ourselves an unspeakable hash-up of both. 
. . In the face of the American peril, there is 
all the more reason why we should set to 
work to reinforce our French culture, which 
makes Quebec a unique fortress in the whole 
of America. If we surrender in unthinking 
fashion to the meretricious attractions of one 
sole national culture, we shall have to wait 
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an intellectual fief of the United States.” 

Much the same idea was expressed in Le 
Devoir, which was afraid of federalism, of 
handing over “to an Anglo-Protestant major- 
ity the deciding voice over a part of our 
cultural life’. But, whatever their culture, 
Canadians had other things to do than to 
quarrel. “Both groups are living in peril. They 
run the risk of being unified by an 
external factor: The American Way of Life.” 

“The fact that Newfoundlanders, broadly 
speaking, have not yet been assimilated into 
the Dominion of Canada has been clearly 
shown by the reception, or lack of it, given 
here to the report,” said the St. John’s Eve- 
ning News. The people were not likely to be 
interested in “some of the commission’s 
theories on nationalism in the arts”. This was 
not because Newfoundlanders were “by nature 
a barbarous or callous people, although our 
background of struggle has not always been 
favourable to cultural development. It is 
merely an indication that a constitutional! 
change in itself cannot change the temper 
of a people overnight. Although the majority 
of islanders have accepted their new status 
and are taking a keener interest in life in 
other parts of the Dominion, a strong temper- 
amental attachment has not yet developed 
and the battle for Canadianism arouses no 
sense of urgency.” 

While the News said, “In cultural matters, 
our temperament has often tended more to- 
wards United States influences which the 
commission finds so disturbing”, the Evening 
Telegram expressed a contradictory view: 
“In this Province, the way of life has been 
largely influenced by its close association with 
Britain, whose traditions and cultural activi- 
ties have been by common consent adopted.” 

The Sydney Post-Record took the St. John’s 
News mildly to task for its narrow attitude. 
Referring to the statement that a constitutional 
change was not enough, the neighbour news- 
paper said: “Perhaps a sense of greater partici- 
pation in Canadian life will work such a 
change—especially if such participation is 
aimed at high goals.” The aim of the Com- 
mission, it thought, was “to save what is 
distinctive in Canadian life and direct it into 
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only one generation before Canada becomes 


channels that unite in a broad stream of 
national endeavour. . . Each of our different 
regions contributes something vital to the 
whole—helps to create a colourful national 
mosaic. . . The appeal of the Commission's 
report is to Canadian self-reliance—something 
as applicable to Cape Bretoners and New- 
foundlanders as to the people of British 
Columbia.” 

“A chance of growth” was Bruce Hutch- 
ison’s phrase. Canadian culture would not be 
established by act of parliament or even order- 
in-council. The Commission, he said, was 
doubtless “too wise to believe that the state 
can provide more than the general climate 
of growth, for a culture, in a democracy, 
anyway, must come upward from the people. 
It cannot be pressed down by the state. Even 
if it could be, the process would prove too 
dangerous.” The arts needed “enlightened 
sponsorship and financial aid”, said the Sydney 
Post-Record, and added: “In a modern demo- 
cracy such support can become even greater 
and more enduring when it comes from all the 
people.” In its “Crew-Cut View”, Maclean's 
Magazine said it was under no illusion “that 
anybody can legislate quality into a book, a 
painting, a song, a magazine, or the mind of 
a scholar. Governments and foundations and 
commissions can help to enhance the oppor- 
tunities for a stronger Canadian culture, the 
course which that culture is to take must 
finally depend on what goes into the product 
itself... . The most we can ever do by spend- 
ing money and passing resolutions is to create 
a more friendly and effervescent climate. . . .” 
Young people must be convinced, said the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald, that government 
grants for the development of learning and 
culture are not to be regarded as mere “hand- 
outs” to be “grasped by the astute, but as 
reasoned measures of assistance to those who, 
without them, might never be able to develop 
their latent talents for the benefit, not only of 
themselves, but also of the community. We 
need therefore not only to provide the oppor- 
tunity, but also to cultivate that sense of 
personal responsibility which will ensure that 
opportunity is not wasted or turned into 
undesirable channels.” 

Continued on pode 36 
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For Artists — A Contemporary Home and Studio 


Two Vancouver painters, 
Bruno Bobak and his wife, 
Molly Lamb Bobak, live in 
this woodland home which 
was designed for them by a 
young architect, Douglas 
Shadbolt, of Vancouver. 


Opposite: A covered terrace 
with a view 


Above: A corner of the studio 
as seen from the living room 
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Good Design or “Styling” —The Choice Before Us 


DONALD W. 


oTH Sweden and Germany claim the honour 

of being the home of the modern move- 
ment in industrial design. But most records 
seem to show that, as far as true mass produc- 
tion is concerned, the movement actually 
began in Germany about 1910. At that time 
a number of highly trained designers and 
architects were approached by a few enter- 
prising metal-working and electrical corpo- 
rations (the first notable instance was in 
Berlin) and were given commissions to im- 
prove the appearance and saleability of various 
household appliances and utensils then being 
put on the market. In Sweden, the movement 
grew more out of various attempts to adapt 
the talents of the traditional craft designers to 
meet new individual needs; but soon, in Scan- 
dinavia as in Germany, architects and others 
were also being brought into industry as 
specialist designers. 

The first signs of such conceptions pene- 
trating into Canadian manufacturing appear 
to have been during the depression years of 
the thirties, when a few out-of-work architects 
sought jobs and commissions of this nature 
from Canadian firms. A few of the younger 
men did find openings; for example, one tried 
his hand at lighting fixtures, another went into 
the growing plastic-moulding industry. There 
was no fanfare to any of this; in fact, not until 
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BUCHANAN 


1945 did any of this pioneer work in Canad, 
begin to be known to any but a few en. 
thusiasts. Since then, much more has been 
done. Today most Canadian manufacturers 
are aware of design problems, even if they are 
not actually engaged in solving them. 

Yet, in the brief six years since the end of 
the last war, there has hardly been time to 
accomplish any revolution in this field. To 
be sure, some forty or fifty new product de- 
signs of considerable merit originating in 
Canada have been developed during this 
period. But they are only scattered examples 
and it would be hard to find many of them 
in any one store at any given time. They are 
not brought forcibly to the attention of 
buyers. We need a “pageant of progress” in 
design, but we have not had one yet. Without 
such possibilities of proclamation and advertis- 
ing, the buying public continue to remain 
largely unaware of what Canadian designers 
are doing and can do. 

This time lag between our Canadian efforts 
and the earlier European beginnings of this 
movement has been great—too great, some 
would say, ever to allow us to overtake other 
industrial nations in respect to contemporary 
achievements in good design. 

But let us look for a moment at the record 
of the United States. Once American industry 
began to take an interest in the competitive 
value of design—and much of this interest was 
related to motor car manufacturing and de- 
veloped parallel to it—native designers were 
encouraged and soon a powerful profession 
devoted to this specialty had grown up in 
that country. 

By the mid-thirties, American designers 
were, on the whole, beginning to forge ahead 
of their colleagues in Europe. But then, when 
the dominant position seemed to be theirs, 
they began to show signs of losing out. Per- 
haps the advertisers were to blame. Enthusias- 
tic copywriters selected certain obvious styles, 
such as chromium-plating, and emphasized 
these in publicity. Fancies of this nature began 
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Pattern-knitting accessory used to 
separate differently coloured wools, 
designed by Elizabeth McLennan 
of Pert Products, Toronto 


Opposite page: Automatic electric 
iron, designed by T. Penrose for 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton 


Plastic ice cube tray, with indivi- 
dual cube moulds, designed by 
Henry Finkel for Die-Plast Co. 
Ltd., Montreal 


to catch the eye of the public; soon even some 
of the more conscientious designers began to 
be influenced by these fads and fallacies. One 
such was an obsession for bloated curves in 
everything made of or encased in metal, from 
automobiles to toasters and steam-irons; the 
other was a passion for the receding lines and 
contours of streamlining, not only when use- 
ful, as in moving objects, but also when em- 
ployed only for decoration, as in such fixed 
and solid equipment as refrigerators and radios. 

The popular word in America to describe 
these eel is “styling” and it has be- 
come a favourite term in most advertisements. 
Yet there is still much vitality in contemporary 
American design. For example, a strong rear- 


guard action against the “stylists” is now being 
fought with strength and intelligence by the 
writers and editors of many of the more 
serious professional magazines, such as In- 
teriors in New York. Also, that immense and 
permanent show-window of American sales- 
manship, the Merchandise Mart, in Chicago, 
where manufacturers display their wares to 
visiting buyers from retail stores from every 
state in the Union, now features an exhibition 
of “Good Design” renewed annually on the 
basis of selections made by distinguished juries 
appointed by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Here European imports in furni- 
ture and radios and kitchenware share places 
of merit with a carefully chosen display of 
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American designs in household equipment. 

The Canadian profession of industrial design 
is only in its infancy. That may be one reason 
why its members have not yet made as many 
mistakes in confusing “sty ling” with design 
as have their American brethren. If Canadian 
designers will continue to look at basic needs 
and remember how economy and utility are 
related to simplicity in appearance, they’ may 
still be able to achieve an independent posi- 
tion. One of the purposes of the Canadian 
Design Index of manufactured products of 
original merit, which is maintained by the 
National Gallery of Canada, is to give honour 

just such qualities when they appear in 
Canadian goods. 

This magazine has described the development 
of this Index at length in previous issues; what 
it has not mentioned is the interest being taken 
in it by various publications and organizations 
in foreign countries. For example, in the past 
six months, requests to use photographs of 
these items have come from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, South Africa and Australia. 

Yet how to bring these designs more em- 


Arm chair, in yellow birch, de- 
signed by D. B. Strudley of the 
Imperial Furniture Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Stratford, Ontario 


phatically to the attention of Canadian con. 
sumers is a problem which has not yet been 
solved. Retailers are usually too busy ineeting 
the present demand for goods to take time off 
to give the public information concerning 
Canadian designs. But in some quarters more 
enthusiasm is being shown. The Canadian 
Association of Consumers is discussing ways 
of bringing the Index to the attention of 4ll 
their members; also, for the benefit of those 
in commerce, the monthly magazine, Can- 
dian Business, now regularly reproduces 
photographs of new products selected from 
the Index. 

Illustrated here are some of the more recent 
designs to appear in this Index. Canadian 
talent is responsible for their creation; they 
come from both large firms and small. And 
what is most remarkable is that, in some in- 
stances, they come from Canadian branches of 
American corporations, whose Canadian direc- 
tors have found that a design carefully thought 
out and prepared to meet Canadian needs can 
often better serve the purpose than a product 
made from imported American blue-prints. 


Dining table in birch, which can be ad- 
justed to different lengths, designed by 
R. H. Spanner of Spanner Products Ltd. 
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A new design in Canadian pottery, this “Carnival Ware” was designed by A. Bruce and A. G. 
Etherington, Freeman, Ontario, for Sovereign Potters, Hamilton 


Educational toys, intended to 
teach co-ordination and de- 
velop constructional ability, 
designed and manufactured by 
Robert Halford, Uxbridge. 
Ontario 
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ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO INSPECT 
OUR NEW GALLERY 


On three floors, in fourteen showrooms, are 
on display paintings by prominent Canadian, 
American and European artists. Also for sale 


are important works by Old Masters. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL 
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THE MASSEY REPORT 


Continued from page 30 


The Montreal Gazette asked: “Can state sub- 
sidies buy culture?” and answered “no”. It agreed 
that some forms of indirect aid were invaluable. 
Such institutions as a national library and 4 
national art gallery and _ enlarged historical 
archives were “entirely sound and even overdue”, 
but the proposals of the Commission went be- 
yond that. “They tend to become a comprehen- 
sive scheme for subsidizing culture across Canada 
from a central source.” The Gazette fought shy 
of giving funds to “a single peripatetic body to 
be dispensed at its discretion” and felt that the 
Commission’s recommendations might give the 
emerging national feeling and national expression 
an artificial basis and direction. 

It did not like the idea of a national culture 
that became largely dependent upon “the awards 
and favours of a special council”. The Western 
Producer, which speaks for the prairie farmer 
as the Gazette speaks for the St. James Street 
financier, had the same misgivings. It agreed with 
the recommendations that “the physical plant, 
Canada’s cultural equipment, be added to”. A 
nation whicii hoped to preserve its history and 
traditions and hoped to form a strong culture 
must possess archives, museums, art galleries, 
national libraries and the like. The newspaper, 
however, warned against such pitfalls as a “ludi- 
crous per capita sort of race for equipment with 
much to do about politics, little to do about 
culture”. In so far as the proposed Canada Coun- 
cil was concerned, the Western Producer doubted 
if any group “however sage, however qualified, 
could sit down and decide that, starting next 
week at half past two the nation is going to be 
cultured. . . . The desire to speed our cultural 
growth is laudable but we are not too sure how 
practical. . If the government sets up a 
Canadian council to guide our creative spirits,” 
it concluded, “what guarantee have we that it 
will understand such spirits? If we set up a 
Canadian council to produce a Canadian culture 
. . . what guarantee have we that we will get a 
Canadian culture and not the Canadian council's 
culture?” 

Wilfrid Eggleston, in Saturday Night, said 
that: “The corrupting force of state patronage 
needs to be kept in mind.” Everything would 
depend upon the “spirit and wisdom of actual 
steps proposed”. According to the Regina Leader- 
Post, the recommendations have one thing in 
common—all depend on the federal government 
for financing. This raised the question “just how 
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School 
of ART 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 


Drawing - Painting - Sculp- 
ture - Etching and Engraving 
Design - Commercial Art 


4 Year course for Diploma 


*Night classes for adults. 


*Saturday classes for children. 


Professional instruction designed for both 
commercial and fine artists. 


4 Year course for B.F.A. 


Registrar, Old Law Courts Bldg., 
Winnipeg. 


Instruction integrated with Arts and Science and 
other departments of the University for pros- 


pective fine artists, teachers and designers. 


fara government should go in the encouragement 
of the cultural life of a country. There is an 
ever-present danger, although in a democracy it 
is not too serious, that if the government finances 
a project, it also wants to have some say in how 
that money will be spent.” The worst example 
was the U.S.S.R. At the other end of the scale 
was Britain and its example might be followed. 
“The spending of dollars, no matter how many, 
will not create artistic ability, if none is there in 
the first place. But if done wisely and correctly, 
it will bring to light and stimulate what ability 
there is in a country, and by creating larger and 
more appreciative audiences for it, enlarge and 
enrich the cultural life of the entire nation.” 
The Winnipeg Free Press: “The superficial 
case for assisting the forces which mould a 
nation is extremely plausible, but this should not 
prevent the citizen of Canada who is also the 
taxpayer from scrutinizing with care any such 
proposal before it is adopted. There are obvious 
dangers in large-scale government intervention in 
this field. We have seen too many illustrations of 
the gross misuse by governments of control over 
cultural agencies to be complacent about un- 
limited supervision, excessive subsidy or other 
such state participation.” 


Canadian Business hoped that Canadians would 
not read into the Report more than was there. 
“In other words, let’s not fool ourselves into 
thinking that we can get culture by tacking a 
few percentage points onto the sales tax... . In 
culture as in all other fields government can 
assist production but it cannot produce. . . . It 
would be an error, conceivably a tragic error, 
to pin all our greatest hopes for a developing 
Canadian culture on government. If we do, it’s 
pretty certain that we will be disappointed, not 
because of any deficiency in government, or 
because of any lack of good intentions, but 
because we will be looking to the wrong party 
for help. Whether it’s fundamental research, arts, 
letters and sciences, or any other human activity, 
it is important to realize that the person is the 
all-important factor.” 

One would expect that Canadian Art woutd 
give a good deal of attention to the Massey 
Report and Saturday Night’s excellent coverage 
was no surprise. It is encouraging to see a business 
magazine using it as the theme for its leading 
editorial; and to read this, in the Toronto Board 
of Trade Journal: “It is true that the building 
of a distinctive cultural heritage will not be 
accomplished in a day. Nor can it be bought. 
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In the last resort, what a person thinks about, 
reads, sees or what programmes he listens to, 
are his own responsibilities. But the Report leaves 
little doubt of what the consequences will be if 
we fail to nourish our cultural developments. 
The Government has seen fit to act upon the 
recommendations for support of the universities. 
It is to be hoped that it will give equally serious 
consideration to this other important proposal 
of the Royal Commission.” 

Under the heading “The Taxpayer, God Bless 
Him; Nobody Else Will”, E. C. Ertl, writing in 
the Financial Times, admitted that there was 
some room in Canada to aid the arts but he could 
see no room for “the creation of an artificial 
veneer of culture”. Like a number of other 
writers, he felt that culture should be inherent 
in the people. “To shepherd a lot of people to 
galleries so that they may see the outpourings 
of tortured minds who should never have left 
the psychoanalyst’s couch is not to encourage 
culture. It only makes phoneys out of people 
and encourages others to make a living out of 
being phoneys. . .” Harold Weir in the Van- 
couver Sun saw “no sense at all in pouring out 
funds on the cultural fads of the Canadian people”, 
and the Sudbury Star, writing about monuments, 
said: “Most people will not agree with the Com- 
mission’s view that sculptors should be com- 
missioned to dream up ‘suitable memorials’, especi- 
ally when modern trends turn to monstrosities 
that would probably find assorted stone cubes 
and angles representing the fall of Fort Michel 
Mackinac before Pontiac and his warriors.” 

While they agreed with the recommendations 
as a whole, some newspapers thought that now 
was not the time. Defence and old-age pensions 
had the first claim, in the opinion of the Toronto 
Star. “The government will be inclined to hesi- 
tate over the most strongly stressed of these 
expenditures at a time when military defence is 
spotlighted as the first concern,” said the Mon- 
treal Herald. “It may doubt public support for 
spending on intangible things such as education 
and art.” The Herald thought, however, that a 
start could be made. While bombers were un- 
fortunately necessary to national safety in this 
day of world tension, so were “the spiritual and 
intellectual resources which we believe set us 
apart from purely materialistic countries”. The 
Winnipeg Tribune did not agree that the Report 
should be put aside “until the piping days of full 
peace return to the world. . . The things of the 
spirit should be of greater concern in these trying 
times than when they were not threatened.” The 
Vancouver Province said, “The first phase of a 
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tremendous job has been completed. The second 
phase, the task of translating the recommen«ations 
into action, is beginning,” and the Sun wanted 
to know where the start was to be made. The 
most important recommendations, it believed, 
were federal aid to the universities and the Canada 
Council. 

Let us close this survey of Canadian Opinion 
with one wry note and two or three that leave 
a better taste in our mouths: 

Calgary Herald: “Few Canadians in the past 
have been willing or able to indulge in patronage 
on a large scale; and today taxation makes such 
luxuries impossible. Therefore, says the Com- 
mission, the solution is to take away from the 
public what it is unwilling to give voluntarily, 
to force it to spend money on culture which it 
would not spend if left alone to its own hap- 
hazard devices.” 

Peterborough Examiner: “It is time for Canada 
to move on, recognizing that physical luxuries 
alone are not sufficient to make a great nation. 


The Massey Report is a guidebook to show us 


the way.” 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce News Letter: 
“It is good, in this materialistic age, to see refer- 
ence to the spiritual legacy of Canadians. There 
can be no question but that the future of our 
country depends upon a full appreciation of, and 
a belief in, the habits of mind and convictions of 
those men and women whose courage and faith 
and far-sightedness built a country of which we 
can all be proud.” 

Victoria Times: “Though no government can 
build a culture, which must come out of the 
people themselves, it can help to provide a 
climate in which culture, the real measure of any 
nation, can grow. The Commission undoubtedly 
has planted seeds which will germinate as the 
present grim climate improves.” 

Ottawa Citizen: “Government policy aided the 
spread of settlement. Today it should aid intel- 
lectual pioneering. Canadians framed a constitu- 
tion for their political life, but need a framework 
to support activities in the arts. They built rail- 
way networks for transcontinental traffic in 
goods, and similarly should extend the networks 
of communication for traffic in ideas. . . Cultural 
activities need protection and encouragement as 
much as do the industries that enjoy tariffs or 
subventions. Policies designed to promote the 
manufacture of raw materials within this country 
should be extended to check the drain of talent 
that goes abroad for employment. A government 
that fosters export trade can offer the world more 
than the products. of farm and factory. . . .” 
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YELLOW OCHRE 


Whether you are an amateur or 
professional . . . painting for pleasure or 


profit... you will find Winsor & Newton 


quality oil colors, water colors and 
brushes ideally suited to your needs. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LIMITED 


HALIFAX — MONTREAL — OTTAWA — TORONTO — WINNIPEG — EDMONTON — VANCOUVER 
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From Mexico—An Art Scholarship 
Exclusively for Canadians 

The Canadian painter, Leonard Brooks, for 
some years has provided a link between Canadian 
and Mexican art, for he has not only been paint- 
ing in that southern country but he has also been 
on the staff of the Instituto Allende in San Miguel 
de Allende, Mexico. This school has attracted 
students from Canada for both its regular and 
summer courses. 

This academy’s connection with Canada is now 
to be cemented further by the foundation of a 
scholarship open exclusively to Canadians. It is 
announced that this will be for the academic 
vear beginning January Ist, 1952, and will be 
for the sum of $1,050.00. This sum is enough to 
cover all living expenses and tuition for the vear. 
Any Canadian, regardless of age or training, can 
apply; the closing date for applications is No- 
vember 15, 1951. The Canadian committee con- 
sists of Leonard Brooks, Lawren Harris and 
L. A. C. Panton. Complete details can be obtained 
from Stirling Dickinson, Director, Instituto Al- 
lende, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 


Mexico. 


Visual Art Education in Canada 

Ranks None Too High in a World Survey 
The condition of art education in the majority 

of civilized countries throughout the world was 

investigated this July by some fifty experts who 

attended the UNESCO Seminar on Visual Art 

Education held in Bristol, England. 
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Canada, it now turns out, did not, on a com- 
parative basis, show up any too well in the 
judgment of these experts. 

Concerning this, Dr. C. D. Gaitskell, Director 
of Visual Education, Province of Ontario, who 
had been appointed by UNESCO to act as 
director of this Seminar, reports to Canadian Art: 
“During the discussions, it again became clear 
that Canada as a whole is by no means a leader 
in visual art education. The training of teachers 
for this important field of education appears to be 
much more advanced in some other countries. 
Likewise, upon both aesthetic and educational 
grounds, the place of craft work in general art 
education seems to be more acceptable elsewhere. 
Whereas, in the majority of home economics and 
industrial arts classrooms in this country, the 
children appear to be expected to copy designs 
provided by the teacher (and which apparently 
are often very bad), in some other countries the 
children from the earliest years produce their 
own designs. As a result, the Canadian output in 
crafts appears to suffer in comparison with that 
from say England or Sweden.” 

Miss Louise Barette, of Montreal, outlined 
the story of Canadian conditions to the Seminar. 
Her survey was supported by means of paintings, 
photographs and publications obtained from all 
Departments of Education throughout the Do- 
minion. She also brought with her about a dozen 
films on art and art education, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, The Crawley 
Studios, Ottawa, and Graphic Associates, Klein- 
burg, Ontario. 
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After studying these surveys of conditions in 
24 countries, the participants divided themselves 
into groups according to their interests and 
capabilities to discuss what they felt were the 
more universal problems of art education, such 
as the training of teachers, the teaching of ado- 
lescents, the place of crafts, and so on. 

“As soon as possible, a full report of the 
Seminar will be forthcoming,” Dr. Gaitskell 
states. “In the meantime”, he adds, “it is clear 
that Canada as a whole has much work to do in 
this important field of general education.” 

Perhaps a start may be made during the Sep- 
tember sessions of the Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation. Also, in Saskatoon, largely through the 
initiative of Miss Wynona Mulcaster of the Sas- 
katoon Normal School, a group of educationists 
from across the Dominion are coming together 
early this autumn for the specific purpose of 
discussing and facing some of the issues related 
to art education in our schools. 


Exhibition of Contemporary Painters of 
Quebec Will Tour Pacific Coast Cities 


The Vancouver Art Gallery now belongs to 
an exhibition circuit composed of a number of 
important galleries on the Pacific Coast, including 
those in Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 
Accordingly it is not only able to obtain each 
season an interesting variety of American paint- 
ings, but it also co-operates by collecting Cana- 
dian works for inclusion in the schedules of the 
circuit. Recently, with the help of the National 
Gallery of Canada, it selected a group of con- 
temporary paintings from Quebec, which works 
will go on a tour of the Pacific Coast this winter. 
Besides canvases by such well-known painters as 
Pellan, Roberts and Borduas, examples are in- 
cluded of work by younger artists, such as Belle- 
fleur, Riopelle, Gauvreau and Dumouchel, whose 


Montreal recently held a campaign to 
“Keep Your City Clean” and recruited 
Robert La Palme to help drive home 
that message to its citizens. This de- 
sign of bis was printed as an insert 
to be mailed out with water-tax bills 
and other municipal notices. 


work is only beginning to be known to the rest 
of Canada. This exhibition, under the title “Con- 
temporary Painters of Quebec”, will open in 
Vancouver on October 29. One of the paintings 
to be shown is reproduced on the opposite page. 


Viennese Treasures Attract Record Crowds 

A new record for art gallery attendance in 
Canada was recently established when approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand visitors paid ad- 
mission to see the famous Art Treasures from 
the Vienna Collections; this was from August 5 
to September 16, the period during which they 
were on view at the Art Gallery of Toronto. The 
daily average attendance was well over two 
thousand, while the largest group, numbering 
4,720, visited the collection on the Sunday before 
Labour Day. This attendance was the highest 
reported since the Turner-Constable-Hogarth 
exhibition which attracted approximately seventy- 
five thousand persons when it was presented by 
the same gallery several years ago. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry Again 
Acts as a Patron of the Arts 

Continuing its patronage of art and artists, 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association this 
year commissioned six more works by prominent 
Canadian artists. The artists were asked to take 
as their subjects various Canadian trees. Charles 
Comfort portrayed Balsam in the Gatineau coun- 
try, A. Y. Jackson went to the Peace River Dis- 
trict for his Jack Pine, Albert Cloutier found his 
Hemlock along the shores of the Ottawa River, 
while Franklin Arbuckle made a British Columbia 
coastal mountain the background for his Western 
Hemlock. The other two artists went to northern 
Ontario: Thoreau MacDonald to Algonquin Park 
for his Spruce and A. J. Casson to the Madawaska 
region for his early spring scene of Poplar. 

These pictures will go on view at the Art 
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Gallery of Toronto on October 26th. In_ the 
meantime, silk screen reproductions are being 
produced from these works; the resulting prints 
are to be distributed by the association to univer- 
sities, libraries, schools and other educational 
bodies; a few will also be available for sale. For 
example, the National Gallery of Canada, by 
arrangement with the association, has added the 
print of Hemlock by Albert Cloutier, which is 
shown on our cover, to the collection of silk 
screen reproductions which it offers to the public. 


Ship Harbour, Nova Scotia, Boasts 
An Art Gallery in a Vacation Lodge 

An art gallery in a vacation lodge can turn out 
to be a successful venture; so we learn from those 
who have visited the one which Mr. and Mrs. 
John O'Neil have installed on their property at 
Ship Harbour, Nova Scotia. 

Beside their main dwelling, standing high on 
a hill overlooking a waterfall, the O’Neils re- 
cently had a number of lodges built and, in the 
main one, they designed one room as an art 
gallery. This is furnished with comfortable seats 
and has French doors on one side; along the walls 
are displayed paintings by Nova Scotian artists. 

There are usually a variety of works on view 
and quite a few have been sold to tourists. Much 
more important than this, according to friends of 
the O’Neils, is the remarkable reaction of people 
in and around Ship Harbour, most of whom had 
never heard of a gallery before—but who now 
come at more and more frequent intervals to see 
the O’Neil’s pictures. 

Halifax artists are greatly interested in this 
project, and it seems quite probable that these 
small exhibitions can be changed often enough 
to maintain and increase the interest which has 
already been aroused in the gallery. 


Art at the Canadian National Exhibition 
The all-Canadian exhibition of painting and 
sculpture arranged for the Canadian National 
Exhibition this summer by the Art Gallery of 
Toronto attracted fewer visitors and less com- 
ment than almost any other art display in the 
history of the C.N.E. This is particularly un- 
fortunate inasmuch as its failure to bring in the 
customers will probably be charged to the absence 
of sensational pictures like last year’s Floozies and 
Sailors, which circumstance will undoubtedly 
affect policy with regard to the inclusion of 
Canadian art in future C.N.E. presentations. 
But some of this decrease in attendance can 
also probably be traced to the undistinguished 
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nature of this year's collection. For example, 
nearly one-quarter of the works on view were 
paintings which had been exhibited previously 
elsewhere. This is a recurring problem; it seems 
to crop up each time Canadian art is shown at 
the C.N.E. This season more than a few of the 
pictures were several years old and at least one 
had appeared in three earlier Toronto showings, 
This helped create the impression that the exhi- 
bition was more a “review” of trends in Canadian 
art than a display of new Canadian painting. As a 
result, such fresh work as did appear was de- 
prived of much of its impact. 

It is discouraging that this summer’s offering, 
which begged to be recognized as a successor to 
that impressive exhibition of contemporary Cana- 
dian art which was organized by the Art Gallery 
of Toronto in 1950, should have fallen so far 
short of the promise the earlier exhibition held. 
There is an excellent service to be done the cause 
of Canadian art by the annual assembling and 
presentation of the best work of all the ar 
societies. But the question remains whether the 
C.N.E. is the best locale in which to stage it. 
If we can only hope to collect one all-Canadian 
exhibition of good new painting each year, then 
perhaps it would be better to organize it co- 
operatively as a truly national effort for showing 
during the winter in each of our principal cities. 


Italian and Spanish Baroque 
Paintings on View in Winnipeg 

Both the National Gallery of Canada and a 
number of United States museums have loaned 
important works to the Winnipeg Art Gallery 
for an exhibition of Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings and drawings; this has been organized 
by that gallery’s director, Alvin C. Eastman, for 
showing in that city from October 24 to No- 
vember 11. Visitors to the gallery will also find 
that its general collection has been enriched by 
the inclusion of a number of representative 
smaller works by such members of the Group of 
Seven as Lawren Harris, J. E. H. MacDonald and 
L. L. FitzGerald. These paintings used to hang on 
the walls of the Winnipeg School of Art and are 
on indefinite loan to the gallery along with other 
paintings and graphic art items, these latter 
mainly English. 


Announcing a Second Important 
Competition for Canadian Product Designs 
To stimulate interest in good industrial design, 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the National Gal- 
lery of Canada are, in co-operation with the 
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Francesco BassANo 
Youth with Candle 


From the collection of old masters 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Greene, Toronto. Students of the 
recently inaugurated Department 
of Fine Arts at the University of 
Western Ontario had the oppor- 
tunity to study this fine painting, 
as well as other works by Italian 
and Spanish masters, when this 
collection was shown in the McIn- 
tosh Memorial Art Gallery at that 
university last spring. 


National Industrial Design Committee, contribut- 
ing the funds to stage a second product design 
competition. There are four divisions to the 
competition with a first prize of $1,000.00 in each 
division, as well as smaller awards for entries 
placing second and third. The requirements are 
for designs of specific items, namely: chairs, one 
in wood, one in aluminum; a writing-desk in 
wood; a set of front-door hardware made of 
aluminum. Great care has been exercised in draw- 
ing up the competition rules so that competitors 
will be clear as to the exact type of mass-pro- 
duced article specified. Entry forms for the con- 
test are now available from Donald W. Buchanan, 
Secretary, National Industrial Design Committee, 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, and the 
closing date for submissions is January iS5th, 1952. 

A representative group of judges has been 
chosen. These are: G. Allan Burton, General 
Manager, Robert Simpson Company, Toronto; 
J. B. Parkin, President, Association of Canadian 
Industrial Designers, Toronto; Professor FE. A. 
Allcut, Head of the School of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto; George Nelson, 


prominent United States furniture designer, New 
York; J. S. Luck, designer for the Aluminum 
Laboratories Limited, Kingston, Ontario. 


The Maritime Art Association 
Will Seek Additional Public Support 


The increased expenditures incurred by the 
Maritime Art Association in the financing and 
distributing of exhibitions has resulted in a deficit 
and it will be necessary for that association to 
appeal in each of the Maritime Provinces for 
public support and assistance. Adequate funds 
are necessary if the exhibition programme planned 
by that association for 1951-1952 is to be con- 
tinued as planned. 

The new executive which was elected carly 
this summer in Fredericton was given this prob- 
lem to solve as one of its first tasks. The principal 
officers are as follows: President, Donald C. Mac- 
Kay (Halifax); vice-presidents, Mrs. Lillian 
McGeoh (Halifax), Jack Humphreys (Saint 
John), Frieda Creelman (Charlottetown); sec- 
retary, Charles Foss (Saint John); treasurer, 
Leroy Zwicker (Halifax). 
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THE WEST OF ALFRED JACOB MILLER (1837). 
From the Notes and Water Colors in The Walters 
Art Gallery. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. Colored frontispiece. 54 pp. + 200 plates. 
(Canadian Distributors: Burns & MacEachren, To- 
ronto.) $12.50. 

“American sculptors”, according to Miller, “travel 
thousands of miles to study Greek statues in the 
Vatican at Rome, seemingly unaware that in their 
own country there exists a race of men equal in 
form and grace (if not superior) to the finest beau 
ideal ever dreamed by the Greeks.” And this con- 
viction in him was the pivot of his remarkable career 
as a pictorial interpreter of the Northwestern Indians. 
This happened in the 1830's and 1840's, after the fur 
traders, in birch-bark canoes and to the tune of French 
folk-songs, had paddled their way into the heart of 
the continent and through the Rockies. Bold adven- 
turers and free hunters on horseback were then criss- 
crossing the prairies in search of thrills and booty. 
Early settlers in covered waggons and half-breeds in 
Red-River carts were forcing their way overland to 
new homesteads advertised by land agents and hoping 
for greater freedom, away from the old tyrannies. 
Joining in the westward trek were a few explorers 
and painters like Catlin, Rhindisbacker and Paul 
Kane, some of them under the aegis of influentiai 
patrons. 

Yet the young Baltimore draughtsman and copyist, 
Miller, had no clear perception of his future when, 
at 23 (in 1833), with an aptitude for portraiture, he 
welcomed a chance to go abroad for further study 
in France and Italy. The motto was then, as it re- 
mained long after, that one never would be “an 
ornament to his native land” if one did not first 
leave it. In Europe he was welcomed at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts; he copied paintings in the Louvre, 
fell for Rembrandt and the old masters, but was 
swayed by light effects “in the manner of Turner”. 
Back home in Baltimore the following year, he 
opened a studio; then, in 1837, he journeyed to New 
Orleans. 

There, Captain W. D. Stewart, British Army, 
called on him, liked his work, and took him as an 
artist (just as Sir George Simpson, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, was soon after to take Paul Kane) 
“to record the events and scenery on his trip”—they 
were soon to leave Independence, Missouri, with re- 
presentatives of the American Fur Company, to take 
to the trail to Fort Laramie and the Rocky Mountains. 

Miller drew many sketches en route, in pencil and 
ink, sometimes with touches of water colour, or in 
black or sepia washes; others he did in water colour. 
Some were executed “on the spot”, others finished 
after returning to camp. Well over 200 sketches “on 
the spot” have been preserved. And these must be 
distinguished from many duplicates made later for 
various patrons. The 200 water colours reproduced 
in black and white (with the exception of the frontis- 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


piece) are not the originals but “studio versions made 
some twenty years after the artist visited the West’, 

This is an important book—beautifully executed by 
the author, Mr. Ross, and the editors—in the annais 
of early pictorial art in North America. Not only as 
a large repertory of Indian portraits and wild scenery 
is it commendable, but also for its notes, which 
are an ethnographic record of cultural features and 
events in a colourful period of our history. Far sur- 
passing in aesthetic quality and exactitude Catlin’ 
linear sketches, and more abundant than Paul Kane's 
finished oil canvases (without notes of similar value), 
Miller’s work, in so far as this collection of “dupli- 
cates” is concerned, “remained sealed up for nearly 
one hundred years, for only reeently . . . has the 
whole story come to light”. And the book relates 
the full story. 

While not differing from the author, Mr. Marvin 
C. Ross, in his appreciation of Miller as “by far the 
best of any who painted [as a water colourist| the Far 
West in the early days”, the reviewer's opinion is 
that the painter strikingly ilustrates the stylistic 
approach to his subject of the “noble savage”, just as 
Fenimore Cooper does in his Last of the Molvicans. 
This romantic attitude, going back to Rousseau's 
Emile, is far from devoid of illusions and the haze of 
sentimentality. 

Smoothly executed and lovely as are these land- 
scapes and portraits, they fail in telling the whole 
story of the savage—often harsh and revolting. The 
result is a certain monotony and sameness through- 
out. The original sketches presumably responded 
more closely to reality as seen on the spot. 

Altogether, Miller’s unique contribution to North 
American art and history leaves the present-day on- 
looker with the experience of “an almost Arcadian 
scene”, where once dwelt savages with simple minds, 
in their Persian-like paradise, and where “birch-wood 
bark canoes” remind one of the gondolas of Venice. 
Marius Barpeau 


FRENCH PAINTING AT THE TIME OF THE 
IMPRESSIONISTS. By Raymond Cogniat. 163 
pp. 101 col. plates. New York: The Hypérion 
Press. (Canadian Distributors: Macmillan, Toronto). 
$10.50. 

I have always believed a book on art to be not 
just any book that one casually puts away after 
reading. I have always believed that it is something 
precious and valuable to one’s own private musée 
imaginaire, that time and again it will be opened and 
looked at in order to refresh one’s memory or mercly 
to enjoy again the pleasure of looking. I feel that 
the text should be proportionately important to the 
quality of the reproductions. If the colour plates are 
simply non-existent as such, then the text, even 
though rather good, has no meaning in a book that 
should be a treasured possession. What is the use of 
looking at a Renoir that is not a Renoir or a Van 
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Gogh that has nothing to do with Van Gogh? The 
high fidelity of a colour reproduction is never such 
that it will replace the painting itself, and it is not 
expected to do so; but we expect it at least to ap- 
proximate the colour values of the original. 

In this book, the comments and introduction by 
Raymond Cogniat are sound but scem to lose their 
importance when accompanied by such poor and 
uneven colour reproductions. 

The text is divided into four parts: history of 
impressionism, its social significance, its aesthetic 
significance and the history of the impressionists. In 
describing the social significance of impressionism, 
Raymond Cogniat gives a true, an enlightening image 
of the social background of that revolutionary move- 
ment in painting. The breach that divided the artist 
from the people and the people from the artist, a 
breach that still exists today, justifies his conclusion 
that “never has society more steadily encouraged 
destitution among intellectuals, especially among 
artists, and ignored their most elementary needs”. 
Pierre Boupreau 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH PAINTING, 1851- 
1951. By Anthony Bertram. 240 pp.; 96 plates, 32 in 
colour. London: The Studio. 30/- 

All this year the British are taking stock of them- 
selves and their achievements in the century that has 
elapsed since the Great Exhibition so that a survey 
of painting during that time seems perfectly natural. 
Nor are the dates, as Mr. Bertram points out, purely 
arbitrary, for the death of Turner in 1851 marked the 
end of one period of British painting and the be- 
ginning of another, much more diverse, not nearly 
as good but made very interesting in these pages. 

The most amusing parts deal with the worst 
painters. There was Landseer who was called “the 
Shakespeare of the world of dogs .. . the Raffaelle 
des chiens ... (and) the Walter Scott of the animal 
world”. On which Mr. Bertram comments drily that 
“to be (all that). . . in one, even in the dog world, 
is a remarkable achievement.” 

A now forgotten painter called Wilkins said of his 
own still life: “Yes, I flatter myself there is more 
nature in those rabbits than you usually see in rabbits.” 

Millais wanted to paint a religious picture using the 
theme “Suffer little children to come unto me”, but 
could not make up his mind to show the “brown 
beady-eyed sinuous-looking children of Syria 
or, on the other hand, translate the whole scene to 
England.” 

All this gives us an excellent picture of the time, 
for Mr. Bertram, although allowing his wit free play, 
is very fair. Like many other critics today he is a 
good deal more tolerant of Victorian sentimentality 
than was fashionable fifteen or twenty years ago. An 
effort is being made to see the age through its own 
eyes, to appreciate the close observation of nature, 
careful composition and sound workmanship of a 
painting like John Brett’s The Stonebreaker, for 
instance, which is warmly praised. But we have only 
to think of Courbet’s magnificent picture of a similar 


subject done about the same time to realize the limi- 
tations of Brett's. We may ask, why try to see with 
the eyes of an age which was notorious for its faulty 
vision? 

But, if they were deficient in plastic sense, the 
Victorians were rich in a varied and luxuriant growth 
of personality which flowered sometimes into a kind 
of grandiose folly unimaginable in our narrowing 
and frightening world and to which we can only 
look back with envy. If there had been a few such 
magnificent eccentrics as these in Canadian history, 
how much less dull it would be! 

With impressionism, British painting rejoined the 
main stream of European tradition, freshened fifty 
years earlier by the colour and light of Turner and 
Constable. But the breaking-up of white light into 
its component colours was only the beginning of a 
general breaking-up or breaking-down. School fol- 
lowed school with bewildering and ever-increasing 
speed and the art critic, no longer able to do his 
real job of appreciating and evaluating, has had to 
spend all his time describing and explaining. Mr. 
Bertram is aware of the difficulty but cannot escape 
it, for he is, as he says, writing for the layman. 

However he manages to combine the two tasks 
very well. He has a real feeling for contemporary 
painting and a sure instinct for what is best. To me 
his judgment of John, his suspicion of the vogue for 
Piper, his sympathetic estimates of Matthew Smith, 
Stanley Spencer and Graham Sutherland seem just 
right. And he is never dull. 

The book has a handy synoptic table to enable us 
to compare parallel events in literature and the other 
arts and in social and political life; there is a chart 
showing the life spans of the painters mentioned; 
there is a reading list and an index. The plates are 
adequate. Puitie Surrey 


SURVIVAL. The Salvage and Protection of Art in 
War. By James J]. Rorimer in collaboration with 
Gilbert Rabin. 291 pp.; 87 plates. New York: 
Abelard Press. (Canadian Distributors: George J. 
McLeod, Toronto) .$5.25. 

Many of the art treasures from the Vienna collections 
(which Canadians were privileged to view when 
they were shown recently in Toronto) owe their 
preservation from damage to James J. Rorimer and 
his colleagues who acted as Monuments, Fine Arts 
and Archives officers with the United States Seventh 
Army. An important group of these treasures was 
carelessly moved during the last days of the war from 
official Austrian storage depots by retreating Nazi 
soldiers and hidden in a damp cellar in a house high 
in the Tyrolese Alps. All of them might have been 
injured by damp and mould if they had not been, 
after a long search, tracked down by one of Rorimer’s 
assistants, a Lieutenant Hathaway, who moved them 
to safety in Salzburg. 

The story of this rescue is in the book as are 
other successes of the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in war areas. On the other hand, this 
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a pr wate view 
Art knows no boundaries so it is said, but the 
more subtle barriers of time and expense allow 
us only a minute glimpse of the world of art. 
To cross these boundaries one requires only 
a copy of The Studio, the key to the galleries of 
the world, wherein the moderns unroll their 
works among those of the great masters. 
Allowing such freedom, the articles and the 
illustrations of The Studio form a lively and 
discursive presentation of a changing scene. 
Ask your bookseller to order a copy 
THE STUDIO LIMITED 66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC2 


volume is not a complete chronicle of this work; it 
centres rather on the particular activities with which 
Rorimer was most closely identified himself. A strong 
thread of personal reminiscence runs through it; this 
helps to give the narrative in places a true feel of 
the thrill of the chase,—in this instance, a chase not 
of men but of masterpieces. 


That this handful of museum experts, assigned to 
the American army as Museum, Monuments and 
Archives officers, succeeded as well as they did, in 
the face of adverse conditions, is a tribute to their 
persistence and intelligence. Too often they had to 
overcome military indifference; sometimes they were 
not even provided with transportation and had to 
hitch-hike to their destinations. But fortunately most 
of the generals in high places recognized the value 
of their work and usually, when the graver emer- 
gencies arose, they were given the support needed. 
But while they were able to locate, mainly in salt- 
mines, most of the depositories where German and 
Austrian state collections had been stored, and while 
they did uncover the principal Nazi caches of looted 


I MARRIED AN ARTIST 


By Billy Button. <A. succession of amusing 
situations. With twenty decorations—very simple 
brush drawings in bold blacks whites. 
Probable price $3.75. 


The Ryerson Press, Toronto 


art, they were, unfortunately, unable to prevent acts 
of vandalism by certain of their own troops. 

The last chapter in this book, with its carefully 
documented details of damage done to a number of 
German private and minor museum collections by 
undisciplined privates and officers of American units, 
makes a sad ending to an otherwise admirable tale. 

Donatp W. BucHANaNn 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sirs: 

May an outsider add her two cents worth to the 
controversy on what is wrong with Canadian art. 

First, let me go on record as saying I think Canada 
possesses some of the finest artists in the world today. 
Schaefer, Forster, Nichols, Brandtner, Roberts, etc., 
ty mention only a few, have the ability and talent to 
compete with fellow artists from other countries and 
come out with top honours. However, in spite of 
this, art in Canada today has bogged down and it is 
going to take a small bomb to blast it out of its 
complacency and coma. 

In the early part of the century the Group of Seven 
threw a similar bomb into the Canadian art scene 
and achieved outstanding results. When the smoke 
of battle blew away it was realized that their gaudy, 
brazen landscapes has established a new school of art 
in this country. However, this all took place some 
forty years ago and is no reason for their achieve- 
ments to be held as the criteria of art in Canada today. 

A great inertia seems to have overtaken our present- 
day artist . . . . Landscapes still dominate the scene 
at exhibitions, and while they are a necessary part in 
the pictorial story of a country, it does not mean 
that they should be turned out in wholesale lots just 
for the sake of a quick sale or getting them hung on 
gallery walls. . » The world today needs to be 
shown our expanding industry, our opening of the 
North and our great urban growth. Granted part of 
the fault lies with the general public, industry and 
the government for not encouraging these men and 
women to devote part of their talents to portraying 
these things. The contours of a huge turbine or the 
glare and heat of a steel mill have as much “paint- 
ability” as have gently rolling hills or wheat stooks. 
The government is probably the worst offender. It 
gives the artist very little encouragement; in fact it 
almost seems to ignore his existence. Thousands are 
spent cach year on so-called unessential projects, yet 
tomy knowledge the government has never seen its 
way clear to spend a few hundred on having one 
(or two) of our artists portray the hustle-bustle of 
Churchill, the lusty growth of such towns as Flin 
Flon and Yellowknife, or even the activities surround- 
ing the construction of Toronto’s subway. 

During the war these same artists put on uniforms, 
went into the various theatres of the conflict and 
gave us an outstanding pictorial record of Canada’s 
contribution to history. Why can’t the same thing be 
done in peace-time? Other countries pride themselves 
on the works of their artists—and what is more they 
publicize these achievements! .... 

It is probably lack of incentive more than anything 
that is troubling our creative world today. My com- 
plaint is not how or what the Canadian artist paints, 
but what he doesn’t paint. They have the power in 
their hands to tell not only the people of other coun- 
tries, but our own people as well, of the greatness of 
this country. But unless someone blasts them out of 


their present smug, self-satisfied ivory towers built 
for them by the Group of Seven, and opens their eyes 
to the fact that they have outgrown their masters 
and are a new generation with, it is to be hoped, 
new ideas and concepts, I am afraid the future out- 
look for art in Canada is dull, monotonous and a 
very sad picture indeed. 

Yours truly, 

Marcarer Davenport, 

159 Vaughan Road, Toronto 

Editor’s note: The Department of Mines and Re- 

sources did finance the painting of many scenes in 
the Northwest Territories by A. Y. Jackson in 1950. 
On the other hand, Canadian industry perhaps has 
provided more support to artists in this respect than 
have governments. Both Imperial Oil and the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association have given various com- 
missions for canvases and water colours; also the 
Canadian National Railways has commissioned several 
artists to paint the Canadian scene for reproduction. 


Dear Sirs: 

I always readily admit that I have taken a lot from 
Picasso in the last few years. Influences in the early 
thirties of an artist are part of a normal process of 
absorption from which the compound of his per- 
sonality is to take a decisive shape of its own—or 


INDIAN ART OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Frederic H. Douglas 
and Rene D’Harnoncourt 
208 plates (8 in full color) 
“A superb book published by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 
Regular $6.00 


Our special price $3.25 postage paid 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 Sr. CATHERINE WEst MontreaL, P.Q. 
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MOVIE CAMERA 


You can’t miss with a 
Bolex H-16 simplified 
automatic threading, 
full reverse wind, eye 
level focus and many 
other highly developed Bolex 
features, make it easy and 
simple to take movies tie 
Bolex way under almost any 
weather conditions. 

At all Good Camera Stores 
or write 
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none at all. Time tells soon enough. Meanwhile [| 
feel no shame. 

Only I cannot take a whole Picasso all to myself! 
This would be carrying things a little too far. 

The editors of Canadian Art should rejoice in the 
fact that Monsieur Picasso is said never to write 
letters. In the case he breaks this rule for once, | 
hope my letter reaches them first. 

1 wish only to discuss responsibility in the surpris- 
ing attribution made in the last issue of Canadian Art 
and to explain how the editors were misled in con- 
trasting this well-known Picasso, as one of my recent 
paintings, with the coffee-table | had submitted in 
the National Industrial Design Competition. 

A reproduction of the Picasso was used as a back- 
ground in the photograph of another design I had 
submitted: a love-seat and coffee-table. The photo- 
graph was made from scale-models in the rush of 
the last moments before the deadline and I used the 
Picasso for the following reasons: (a) No reproduc- 
tion of my own paintings was in scale with my 
models; (b) I have a strong passion for this Picasso, 
in consequence of which: (c) this reproduction was 
lying on my table, (d) it was in perfect scale with 
my models and, furthermore, it harmonized well 
with the lines of my furniture . . . (enough to make 
some readers wonder!) so I threw it in. 

Now, any affinity between my coffee-table and this 
Picasso is purely co-incidental indeed! 

None the less, true to the editor’s comments, it 
remains that furniture designing and painting, being 


two different media, are kept as such in my ming, 

No one, not even myself, could ever build the tables 
I have painted; on the other hand I surely will not 
distort on canvas what took me so long to straighten 
out on draughting paper. 

Yours truly, 
Jacques G. ve 
St. Lambert, P.Q. 

Editors’ note: In trying to illustrate a point abou 
product design, we apparently kept too sharp an eye 
on the coffee-table and not a sharp enough one on 
the “painting” which appeared on the “wall” in the 
photograph supplied us. Our apologies. But, please, 
no more of this clever photography of miniature 
models; it’s enough to confuse any editor! 

Dear Sirs: 

Your article showing the prize-winning pieces in 
the recent Design Competition is an interesting one, 
The two chairs by Messrs. Hébert and Gauvin are 
very attractive. Also, the originals of these may be 
purchased in any good furniture house in the United 
States where they have been shown on the market 
for the last couple of years. 

Admittedly, these Canadian versions show a few 
structural changes, but the imaginative and creative 
part of the design, the basic principle, was developed 
long before the advent of this Canadian competition. 
There are many products which could be improved 
by minor technical changes, but the conscientious 
young designer knows that original, creative work 
does not spring from such a source as this. 

Were the gentlemen of the competition jury aware 
of products currently available? Were they familiar 
with the design scene in Canada today? Rather the 
award had gone to someone like M. Jacques de 
Tonnancour whose table, while perhaps not “elegant” 
or “ingenious” (two words much favoured by the 
design jury), was at least an honest and appealing 
piece of work. Failing this, rather no awards at all. 

However, I suppose we shouldn't expose our fellow- 
Canadians to anything fresh or exciting. In this way 
we can be sure that our “accepted” Canadian design, 
like our “accepted” Canadian architecture, will re- 
main a re-hash of some imported idea. 

Yours truly, 
SHIRLEY WaAarRINGTON, 
London, Ontario 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Hazen Sise is an architect and photographer; he 
also lectures at McGill University, Montreal. 

Pierre de Ligny Boudreau is a young Canadian 
painter who recently spent several years in Paris. He 
is on the staff of the National Gallery of Canada. 

Graham McInnes, who is the author of a recently 
published book, Canadian Art, is with the Department 
of External Affaifs, Ottawa. 

George Englesmith practises architecture and in- 
dustrial design in Toronto. 

René Boux directs the art gallery on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. 
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There’s ALWAYS Something 
to Interest EVERYBODY 


at THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


Thousands of homes are beautifully furnished except 
for one thing: Here and there certain blank wall 
areas simply “cry for” a lovely picture! Whatever your 
individual taste you'll discover inspiring works at The 
Fine Art Galleries . . . from classics to controversial 
non-objectives . .. from the colorful coltish child studies 
of contemporary William Winter to the intricate patient 
art of other days! 


And, of course, the outstanding exhibitions of modern 
art shown from time to time will attract artists, art- 
lovers and connoisseur-collectors . . . for there’s Always 
something of interest at 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES 
“T. EATON 
CANADA 


TORONTO 


GRUMBACHER 
Introduces 


GEL—the laboratory-tested transparentizer for making opaque 

oil colors transparent. GEL permits heavy impasto pointing, 

retaining the relief-like qualities of oil colors usually lost 
with liquid mediums. GEL reduces the strength of oil colors without 
making them fluid or altering the mass tone. GEL is made from 
finest colloidal transparentizer ground in artists’ quality linseed oil 
and will not affect the permanency or chroma of the colors. 
Studio size (1” x 4”) tubes each 75c 


6 NEW COLORS—in the Grumbacher Finest Oil Color line. 
Welcome additions to the world’s finest professional oil 
colors. In studio size (1” x 4”) tubes. 
ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN—an entirely new, warm-toned ali- 
zarin for glazing and tinting flesh tones h = $1.00 
FLESH COLOR—a fine, mixed tint for portrait and figure painters 
each 65c 
GRUMBACHER PERMANENT BRIGHT GREEN—a light cool green 
of great beauty each $1.50 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT BROWN—an unusual shade, excel- 
lent for glazes and tints each $1.50 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT YELLOW (Aureolin) — a bright 
clean yellow with a distinctive hue 


MARS BLACK—a permanent, very opaque, deep black each 85c 


HALF-HARD PASTEL SET of 24—square sticks in partitioned 
cardboard box. Excellent color selection for sketching or for 
detail work in conjunction with Grumbacher Soft Pastels. 
The square shape is useful for commercial art layout work and for 
rapid color visuals. Set No. 44-24 each $3.00 


AQUARELLE BRUSHES—flat, square-edged brushes for cover- 

ing large areas. For broad water color techniques when used 

flat or for thinner line work with the sharp edge. Made only 
in 1” width. The plastic handle is shaped at the end for making 
highlights, burnishing and scraping. 

No. 6143 Red Sable each $7.80 No. 6142 Ox Hair each $3.60 


OIL PAINTING PADS—plastic coated, canvas grain. Con- 
os venient 12 sheet pads, bound on two edges. Oil color will 
remain brilliant on this specially prepared surface because 
the color will NOT sink in. Made in 3 sizes, to fit the canvas grooves 


in artists’ sketch boxes. 
No. 638 9” x 12” 90c 
$1.50 
$2.40 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


M. GRUMBACHER 


OF CANADA LTD. 


64 Princess Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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